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“MONARCH” LEATHER BELT CEMENT 


‘““‘The cement that made our Belting Famous’’ 


For Stick - to-it-iv- mess it has no equal 


THE BRADF ORD BELTING COMPANY 
200 Walnut St. - CINCINNATI, O. 
Branch and Warehouse at Greenville, S. C.—M. C. Sanders, Manager 


NORTH ROP LOOM ‘REPAIRS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 
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Our loom repairs are made from the same patterns as the parts that they replace on the 
Northrop looms; they are machined with the same tools; jigs and fixtures; they are made from 
the same high grade materials. 


Repairs made under our conditions are better than those made in job foundries and shops, 
and without our interest in the working of the Northrop loom. 


Draper Corporation service goes with our goods. 
Our prices for Looms and other repairs are low. 


We carry several hundred tons of Fimished Loom repairs in stock for the convenience of 


our customers. 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


hel Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
244 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* 


Sulphur Black 


Direct Black 

Direct Red Direct Yellow 

Direct Brown Direct Green 

and Other Direct Colors 

Sodium Sulphide’ Blanc Fixe 

Bartum Chloride Gum Arabic 
Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, etc. 

JOHN L. DABBS 


Manager of Southern Office 
Office and Warehouse, 236 West First Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Direct Blue 


Iyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 
COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Go.. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Meets Government Requirements for U.S. A. 
H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
| Belting 


Loom Harness 
Weaving Reeds 


American Supply Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 500,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Setting 


Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Less Waste 


Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic. Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Qs. the latest invention im Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spimning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddies, Stirrups and Levers. 


JOSEPH SYKES 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped samé 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4%, Peters Street 


P O Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C ATLANTA. GA. 


BROTHERS, 


HUDDERSFIELD, 


NGLAND 
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Grave apprehensions disturbed 
the whole of the cotton trade in the 
early days of the year 1917, says the 
Annual Review of the London 
Times. The price of cotton was ris- 


ing. The price of labor and of all 
kinds of mill material was advancing 
rapidly. The price of yarn and cloth 
was becoming dangerously high. The 
means of. transport were being 
largely reduced. The extent to 
which customers, many of them the 
poorest inhabitants of the globe, 
would respond to wnexampled 


charges was unknown. 


At The end of the year ample evi- 
dence is procurable that these fears 
were vain. The year has been one 
is true, 
but at the end of it the majority of 
spinners and manufacturers if in a 
frank mood would confess that from 
the point of view of profitable work- 
ing if has been as good a year as 
they have had for a long time. ‘To 
some extent this satisfactory result 
is a surprise, especially when we 
remember that all the raw material 
comes fromthe tropies, and that 
three-fourths of the products of the 


| spindles and the looms go to a dis- 


tant countries. Ships have been 
chartered somehow, and business 
continues to be eonducted on the ba- 
that they will be available in 


sis 


sufficient numbers for an imdefinite 
period ahead. 
In recent years the cotton fields 


have not yielded supplies that were 
sufficiently large, and in Lancashire 
for many years there has been an 
uneasy feeling that as the United 
States and other countries made 
larger and larger demands upon the 
crops the situation was becoming 
serious. In June the British Govy- 
ernment took the matter up, ap- 
pointing a strong committee to in- 
vestigate the best means of develop- 
ing the growing of cotton within the 
Kmpire, and to advise the govern- 
ment as to the necessary measures 
lo be taken for the purpose. Im- 
mediate good is not expected to fol- 
low from this appointment. The 
development of cotton fields has 
been proved to be a slow business 
in the past, and there is not much 
chance of the rate of progress being 
rapidly accelerated in an age in 
which there is an irresistible de- 
mand for large additions to the 
acreage which is devoted to the 
growitne of food. 


The fluctuations through which 
the price of cotton has gone since 


the war began will well repay at- 
tention, 


Fer the first six -months of they conveniently -can. 


1914 it ranged between 7d. and 8d. 
a pound. On the outbreak of hostil- 
ities it went down and down until 
by December, 1914, it had reached 
442d. Then it recovered as rapidly 
as it had fallen. In January and 
February of 1917 it had advanced to 
lid. March and April saw a fur- 
ther stiffening to a shilling. Mav 
added another penny. In June the 
great advanee took place. At one 
bound i7%d. was reached. In July 
and August the price was 19d. When 
the new crop came in September 
there was a momentary breaking of 
the pace, and a drop to i7d. This 
setback did not last many days. In 
October the price was 20d., and in 
the closing months of the year it 
was 22d. 


While the raw material was ad- 
vancing to four or five times its low- 
est value profits were-good, and the 
demand was good, especially when 
account is taken of the restrictions 
which had to be enforced. The en- 
emy countries which were closed to 
us ineluded our third best market. 
Turkey. and there was also an em- 
bargo on certain neutral countries 
which have been profitable custom- 
ers. Other branehes of trade devel- 
oped, however, including the huge 
one of helping to clothe the armies 
of the Allies. The home trade was 
good all the year. Exports of foreign 
yarn were about 20 per cent down. 
Exports of cloth were as good as in 
1916. 


Profitable Spinning and Manufac- 
turing. 


Spinning mills which publish bal- 
ance-sheets have paid on an average 


over 7% per cent interest on the 
shareholders’ investments, and those 
which do not publish balance- 


sheets are reported to have netted 
12% per cent. Manufacturers’ fig- 
ures are not available, but it is 
known in general terms that they 
have had a prosperous year, though 
part of their machinery has been 
stopped. They are booked up with 
orders for three of six months 
ahead, and anyone who desires to 
induce. them.to take further 
commitments cannot escape on light 
terms. No one wants to comrmt 
himself too far. Everyone feels that 
prevailing rates are fictitious, and 
that the day will come when they 
will fall, and fall rapidly. When 
that time comes the manufacturer 
with large commitments will be in 
an awkward position. Customers 
will avoid delivery from him when 
They will 


prefer the cheaper rate to which 
the market will have fallen. The 
man who tells with the nicest accu- 
racy the precise time at which the 
slump will come will be fortunate. 


It, is not expected for six months, at 
any rate. 


The most noteworthy administra- 
tive fact connected with the trade 
during the year was the appoint- 
ment in June of a Board of Control. 
This Board has been much criti- 
cised, and some of its decisions have 
pressed hardly in individual cases, 
but, on the whole, it has done ex- 
cellent service, and some of ils 
warmest critics admit its usefulness. 
Its chairman, by general consent, 
was A. H. Dixon, chairman: of the 
Fine Spinners’ Association, whose 
name appears among the barone!s 
in the list of New Year honors. The 
main difficulty with which the board 
had to contend was the uncertainty 
of the supplies of raw cotton from 
America. The submarine warfare 
upset arrangements enormously, 
and there was also the fact thai 
large quantities of the cotton, which 
came never went into the mills, but 
became Government property, and 
was used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Things got to a crisis in 
August, following the abnormal ad- 
vances in the price of cotton, and 
on the 10th of that month the Board 
of Control, exercising the powers 
vested im them by the Government. 
issued a scheme for a drastic reduc- 
tion in the consumption of cotton. 
Forty per cent of the machinery 
was knocked off, except in the case 
of firms who were employed on 
Government or army work, and 
these specially favored firms were 
called upon to pay levies into a 
general fund, the amounts deriv- 
able from the levies to be applied in 
payments to the operatives whora 
the restriction of output had thrown 
oul of employment. This was re- 
garded as a generous, as well as an 
ingenious device, and it had consid- 
erable effect in smoothing the rela- 
lions between the employers and the 


operatives. 


Of course the year was not with- 
out its 


. crop of wage difficulties. 
Like all other wage-earners. the 


operatives found that their old rates 
of pay would not provide them with 
the necessities of life at the new 
rates, and up to July of this vear 
they had had advances, in all sec- 
tions of the industry, aggregating to 
20 per eent. In the autumn they 
put im further claims for advances, 


British Cotton Trade Has Been Profitable 


and on the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment a joint meeting of all the 
interests concerned was held, under 
the chairmanship of Sir A. H. Dixon, 
at which a prompt settlement was 
reached. All the parties agreed upon 
a 15 per cent advance all round, 
and all undertook that under no 
conditions would they reopen the 
wage question for six months to 
come. By general consent this was 
regarded as a wise compromise. The 
trade felt that it had enough bur- 
dens to carry without having labor 
troubles added to them. 


Only one strike took place during 
the year and that was of a peculiar 
kind. The Gontrol Board attempted 
to interfere with a system in the 
spinning mills by which, when a 
minder and a piecer between them 
do the work which was done when 
labor was more plentiful by a mind- 
er and two piecers, the two shall re- 
ceive the full wages formerly given 
to the three. This was looked upon 
by the piecers as an unwarrantable 
interference with their privileges 
and though they had not the sup- 
port of their union they organized a 
strike and organized it so success- 
fully that they very largely carried 
their point. At some future day 
the trouble will probably arise 
again. 


One other event of importance 
during the year was the anneunce- 
ment by the India Office that an ad- 
ditional 4 per cent would be imposed 
on cotton exports to India without 
any corresponding excise duty in In- 
dia. In Lancashire this proposal 
created much excitement. It was re- 

garded as giving the Indian -mills, 
very considerable competi- 
tors of Lancashire, a 4 per cent.pro- 
tective duty. The subject was hol- 
ly debated in the House of Commons, 
and Austen Chamberlam, whe was 
Indian Secretary at the time, man- 
fully stuck to his guns, declaring 
that the change was fair and was a 
matter on which the Indian people 
felt very strongly. Lancashire lost’ 
the battle, but they got the conces- 
sion that the whole question should 
be reconsidered after the war. The 
excitement died away as rapidly as 
it arose, and up to now, so far as 
one can learn, the imposition of the 
4 per cent duty has not made any’ 
appreciable difference on  Lan- 
eashire’s trade with India. The 
great Eastern possession continues 
to be Lancashire's best customer for: 
cotton goods, and it is a sound prin-° 
ciple of trading to keep on good: 
terms with good customers, 
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The drawing frame is probably 
one of the simplest of the whole se- 
ries of mathines used in. cotton 
spinning, but at the same time it is 
one of the most important, as we are 
almost entirely dependent wpon the 
successful working of this machine 
to enable us to produce an even, 
level and regular yarn at the mule 
or ring frame. 

This machine is not progressive in 
the same sense as the subsequen! 
machines, because we feed it with 
sliver from cans, and the machine 
again delivers the cotton in the 
form of a sliver into cans, and prac- 
tically of the same thickness or 
hank. 

Its use is necessary, owing to the 
irregularities which occur in the 
sliver produced at the card. Al- 
though the finished laps from the 
blowing room vary very little in to- 
tal weight, one from another, there 
is often much variation in each lap, 
yard to yard. The variations are 
reproduced in the carded sliver, be- 
cause there is no doubling action af 
the card. 

One of the principal objects of 
the drawing frame is to reduce or 
remove these irregularities which 
occur in the earded sliver and 
which, if allowed to remain in the 
sliver, would prove fatal to the pro- 
duction of a good yarn, 

As is well known, a set of drawing 
frames, when medium yarns and 
counts are being spun, consists of 
three heads of, say, seven or eight 
deliveries to each one, and six or 
eight ends up to each delivery. 
This means that the slivers from 
the card pass through three heads 
and at each head, or frame, six or 
eight ends are made into one at the 
front, but owing to what is termed 
“draft,” which is effeeeted by four 
lines of drawing rollers running at 
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THE DRAWING FRAME 


different speeds, the resultant sliver 
af the front is only about the same 
thickness or hank as one of the 
slivers put up at the back of the 
frame. 

If we follow this closely we shall 
see that it is by a kind of averag- 
ing that we reduce the irregularities 
in the sliver. ‘To take an example 
which will illustrate the theory of 
doubling, let us suppose we are 
dealing with a drawing frame with 
three heads and six ends up at each 
head per delivery and the draft is 
six at each head. We take six cans 
containing sliver from the ecard, the 
correct weight of which should be. 
say, 60 grains per yard. The sliver 
from five of the cans we will assume 
to be correct in weight. The other 
sliver is only 45 grains per yard. 
These six are put up together and 
pass through the rollers of the 
frame. When passing through the 
back pair of rollers the weight of 
the combined slivers will be: 
60 X5+45 X1—345 grains. 

But seeing that the draft. which 
is simply the ratio between the sur- 
face speed of the feed or back roll- 


er, and the delivery or front roller 


is six, the weight of resultant sliver 
will be: 3457-6—57.5 grains. 

Thus, through this doubling and 
drafting, the weight of the sliver 
after passing through the first head 
is only 2% grains lighter than the 
correct weighie 

If we pass this sliver through the 
second head together with five more 
that are the correct weight, we shali 
get (60*5+575X1) + 6 = 3755+6= 
99.8 as the weight of sliver after 


passing through the second head of 


drawing. 

The above treatment repeated at 
the third head gives (60X5+-59.8 <1) 
+-§6=359 58 +6—59.93. 

Weight of finished sliver, there- 


fore, is 59.93 grains. 

The above are given simply to il- 
lustrate the manner in which the 
irregularities are reduced, and 
though we should not expect to find 
conditions existing similar to those 
given as examples, whatever the 
weight of the card sliver may he, 


A 


that is, under good working condi- 
tions, the doublings at the drawing 
frame will eventually give a finish- 
ed sliver which is not far from be- 
ing the correct weight. 

Another object of the drawing 
frame is to place the fibres in some- 
thing like parallel order, This is 
also accomplished by running the 
drawing rollers at different speeds 
and the tendency to draw the fibres 
parallel is present at all the subse- 
quent processes, where drawing 
rollers are used. 

To illustrate the theory of par- 
allelization of the fibres, I propose 
to use a diagram somewhat similar 
to that given by Mr. Thornley. Let 
us take two pairs of drawing rollers, 
the speed of delivery being greater 
than the speed of feed rollers, and 
take the position of fibres as shown 
in the diagram. 

Take the case of fibres shown at 
A first. Four fibres are supposed to 
be held by the delivery rollers, and 
we will assume that they are 
straight, as shown. The three fibres 
held by the feed rollers are sup- 
posed to be crooked at their front 
ends, which are interlocked with 
the back end of the fibres held by 
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.ollers D,. The fibres held by rollers 
D will move forward at the: same 
rate as the rollers. 

The fibres held by the rollers E. 
will move forward at the same rate 
as these rollers, whieh is not so 
fast as that of D. Owing to the 
fibres held by rollers D moving for- 
ward faster than the fibres held by 
rollers E, it will be seen that there 
is a tendency for the faster moving 
fibres to draw straight the crooked 
fibres, 

To take example shown at B, the 
action is practically similar. The 
crooked fibres are being drawn for- 
ward faster than the straight are 
permitted to move, so that the cook- 
ed ends are retarded until they be- 
come éstraight but slower moving 
fibres. 

Example C shows crooked fibres 
not held by either lines of rollers, 
but interlocked at each end with- 
other fibres which are held by one 
of the two lines of rollers. The ac- 
tion is somewhat similar to what 
has been explained above and fre- 
sults in the fibres being placed in 
something like parallel order. The 
tendency to draw the fibres parallel 
is greater where the draft is great- 
est. 

When we remember that the ob- 
ject of the draw-frame is to give us 
a regular sliver, if will show us that 
we must have some method of stop- 
ping the frame when an end breaks 
or a can becomes empty. To ac- 
complish this we adopt what are 
known as stop-motions, of which 
there are two types—mechanical 
and electrical, the latter depending 
upon its action from the fact that 
cotton in a dry state is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. Without go- 
ing into details with respect to 
either type it may be said that both 
do their work in a satisfactory man- 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


1008? 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when 
VICTOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as 
Potato Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps-—increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into the 
cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and 
other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to 
the cloth that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


rraveling Representative 
J. J. ILER, Greenville, C. 
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ver if well attended to and kept 
Jean. 

What some people claim to be an 
advantage of the mechanical over 
>jectrical is that the latter does not 
stop the frame if what is tech- 
nically termed single, or thin, sliver 
-om card is passing through, while 
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top rollers will be that there is a 
tendency to “spew” the cotton 
through, instead of drawing it out 
regular, and this should not be tol- 
erated a moment longer than neces- 
sary. Spewing through may also be 
caused by the rollers being set too 
near together. 


There are about three types of 
top rollers, namely, solid double 
boss, shell double boss, and single 
boss, with loose bushes at the ends. 
Without entering into the merits of 
each it may be said that the last 
named is proving very popular at 


new mills are being filled with ma- 
chinery. 
With respect to the “setting” of 
the different lines of rollers from 
center to center, no fixed rule can 
be given, as it is dependent upon, 
first, the length of staple; 
‘Continued on page 21.) 


second, 


the present time. particularly where 


with mechanical ,it is possible to 
have the back tumblers so balanced 
‘hat if a thin sliver is passing over, 
‘he tumbler comes in contact with 
the spider shaft and stops the frame, 
‘hus giving the attendant an oppor- 
tunity of removing the thin sliver. 


It is also often claimed that faults 
are easier to localize and remedy 
with the mechanical than with the 

; electrical stop motion, and this is 
probably true, particularly where 2 
cood many sets of frames receive 
‘he electricity from one magneto 
machine. At the same time, a per- 
son who has some knowledge of 
electricity and its application to the 
stop motion for draw-frame should 
not experience much trouble or dif- 
ficulty in finding and remedying a 
fault, and it ean truthfully be said 
that it is a very popular stop-mo- 
Lion, 

With respect to mechanical stop- 
motions. all makers arrange the 
back tumblers so they will stop the 
frame if thin sliver is passing over 
them, but only ene maker has a 
stop-motion to act if sliver is too 
heavy, and that is operated at the 
front trumpet lever, by the aid of 
an additional spider. 

The next feature of interest about 
the draw-frame which we will deal 
with is the rollers, of which there 
are four lines, the bottom being 
. fluted rollers and the tep covered 

with flannel and leather. These are 
made in different diameters to suit 
‘he different classes of cotton and 
length of fibers. The top rollers are 
covered with flannel and leather, 
'o give a firm, yet somewhat elastic, 
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crip to the fibers, to ensure good 
drawmng. Top rollers are also 
weighted, either by means of dead } 


or lever weights. A few years ago 
lever weights were very popular, 
buf at the present time the tendency 
is fo go in fer dead weights. 

While the writer is not prepared 
(oO admit that lever weights are su- 
perior to dead weights. it is his 
opinion that it would be advanta- 
ceous to be able to vary the weight 

on the top rollers according to the 
length of staple being used and 
weight of cotton being put through. 

This is fairly easy with lever 
weights, but a difficult task with 


Building Bigger Busi iness by etter Methods 


15% of all electric power used in the textile mills of this country 
passes through G-E Motors 


you cut down manufacturing costs— 

up go your profits. When you increase 

your production—when you increase the 

quality of your products — when you decrease 
spoilage—up go your profits. 


When you make it easier for an employee to 
produce more, omy make it easier for him to earn 
deat watt rr Pa more; and you find it easier to get the better kind 
ane mak rs would of help and much easier to keep them. And up 
adopt some method by which the fits. 

weight could be easily altered, it 8° your pro 


would no doubt prove useful at mills When you cut down your power costs, when you 


spinning a wide range of counts. cut down maintenance of plant—when youreduce 
The dead weight is certainly more 


uniform, because the lever loses 
some of its weight when it rises or 
falls, which it must af times, owing 
lo the irregularity of the ecard sliv- 
er, Whereas the dead weight always 
remains the same. 

The result of too much weight on 
the top rollers will probably result 
in more damage to lop rollers than 
to the fibers, and the expense, ow- 
ing to these rollers becoming defec- 
, live, is great enough without doing 
anything to increase it. 

; The result of too little weight on 


overhead supervision—when you lessen break- 
age of machinery—when you reduce stoppage 
of machinery—these mean more profits. 


These advantages and a greatly increased capac- 
ity for service to your customers come to plants 
equipped with G-E Motor Drive. 


We will gladly send a member of our Engineer- 
ing Organization who will study the requirements 
and conditions of your plant, and tell you how, 


where and why G-E Motor Drive will give you 
manufacturing advantages. 


G-E Motor Drive 


GENERAL AL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office, N-Y. Mill Dept. 
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Who Will Win? 

Next week we will publish the 
last of the articles on “Grinding, 
Setting and Operating Cards,” and 
the following week will announce 
the decision of the judges. 

There are forty-two contestants 
and only two prizes; therefore, i 
will be interesting to know who will 
be the fortunate men. 

Winners of Other Contests. 

In the past we have run six other 
contests and it is interesting to note 
the names of the winners: 


“Opening, Mixing and Picking.” 
May, 1911. 
Fire. Prise, G. B. MeCrackan 
Tied for Second Prize....P. B. Park 
Tied for Second..... B. W. Bingham 
“Management of Help.” 
November, 1911. 
Tied for 2d Prize....Chas. M. Story 
Tied for 2d Prize..... C. H. Goodroe 
“Practical and Efficient Spinning.” 
February, 1913. 
Tied for 2d Prize....Chas. M. Story 
Tied for 2d Prize...... W. R. Ennis 
“Care and Operation of Roving 
Frames.” 
November, 1913. 
Tied for 2d Prize....John W. Long 
Tied for 2d Prize........J. A, Parker 
Tied for 2d Prize....... H. R. Bolton 
“Preparation of Warps for Weaving” 
December, 1914. 
Tied for 2d Prize...Ben F. Houston 
Tied for 2d Prize..... R. A. Whatley 


Tied for 2d Prize..... C. Lockman 
“Cause and Prevention of Uneven 
Yarn.” 

December, 1915. 

4, Bas T. R. Morton 
Second Prize........... R. V. Porter 
“Grinding, Setting and Operating 
Cards.” 

February, 1918. 
Seeond Prize (? 
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etting and Operating Cards 


Article contributed to a prize contest on this subject. ; 


Number Thirty-Eight. 


The subject of “Grinding, Setting 
and Operating Cards” has always 
been a very interesting subject to 
me: first, because from the very be- 
ginning of my start ng up in a eotton 
mill have felt that the card was 
the most important machine im the 
whole process of manufacturing cot- 
ton goods. Yet 1 am obliged to say 
that I believe that the card grinders 
have not had the consideration they 
should have had, in the way of 
wages, etc.; and from this cause the 
country is suffering for competent 
card erinders. Most overseers are 
satisfied if they have a man on the 
job just so he can keep the belts 
mended, and move his grinder roll- 
ers, and oil up, and do the odds and 
ends around his cards. Im saying 
this because I have seen just such 
things going on in some good mills. 

It is supposed that a mill is always 
equipped with the proper clothing, 
machinery, ete.: for the stock of 
cotton, numbers, and amount to be 
carded, on your cards. We will as- 
sume that all this is all right, and 
that the card has been property 
built, and clothed. I say this for I 
have often found that in putting on 
clothing some men will leave the 
selvages just a little slaek, and after 
running them for some time they 
will begin to show up. Then you 
will have trouble that is hard to 
handle. Assuming all this is right, 
we will now erind and set up 
our card. We all understand that 
the cotton has to be cut out, and the 
cylinder thoroughly cleaned, all 
chokes cleaned out around the dof- 
fers and arches. 

When the ecard is thoroughly 
cleaned, brushed and ready to grind, 
go over and straighten up all wire 
before we put the rollers on the 
ecard. This is one little thme thal 
so many grinders fail to do, and yel 
it is important. Then see that your 
rollers are in good shape and that 
the emery is good. Be sure not to 
let your emery get slick, but always 


take it off and put on new before 


if slick and oily. 

In pulting the rollers on the ecard 
we must first set the roller so it 
won't be too deep when the eylinder 
is started and knock off the emery 


or press the wire down so the roll- 
ers can not do their full duty. I al- 
ways sel my rollers by sound and 
for the first five or six hours just 
heavy enough to knock just a little 
fire out of the wire, then lighten up 
on the roller and let it run for, say, 
two or three hours lightly. This 
puts a keener point on the wire and 
therefore gives better carding. It 
takes a good grinder to grind heavy 
at first, and then lighten up and put 
a good point.on the wire but if a 
grinder understands his business he 
can get much better results from 
this setting than any other I have 
ever tried. In doing this you must 
keep your emery good, and it re- 
quires more frequent grinding than 
to set heavy at the start and let it 
run until you get ready to take the 
rollers off. Why? «Because when 
you lighten up on your roller as the 
ecard has about finished grinding it 
puls a keener point on the wire, and 
will of course get dull quicker. I 
have tried this and find that it pays. 

No card should be run over 
twenty-one to twenty-five days with- 
out grinding and if you do this you 
can keep your cards in good shape, 
and doing good work. 

Setting Cards—-I have seen s0 
many rules as to how to set cards 
I hardly feel that it is necessary to 
go into details as to how to set the 
different parts. We would all say 
set to so and so, for this or that 
number, and we would give our 
grinders orders and that would be 
the end of that, and we all know 
that setting cards is very, very im- 
portant for good carding, for ordi- 
nary cotton on 30's and 40's, I use for 
a standard: Feed plate to licker-in 
12/1000, licker in to cylinder 7/1000, 
doffer to eylinder 7/1000, comb te 
doffer 10/1000, flats to eylinder on 
hack 10/1000, and gradually get 
closer over the card to the front to 
7/1000, front plates to eylhnder 
27/1000, baek plate to cylinder 
32/1000, sereen to eylinder front full 
gauge, middle butt of gauge, back 
full gauge, mote knives to lcker-in 
top to 10/1000, bottom to 7/1000. 

These are about the settings I 
have for a standard, but I don't 
stop here.. [ always start up my 
card and watch it close to see what 
it is doing after it runs for a while. 
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I nearly always find that I have to 
make some adjustments to get my 
card to give satisfaction. Here is 
where we need a good man with 
good judgment in order to know just 
where his card is not doing what it 
ought to do. We all know that every 
card set just alike won't give the 
same results, so to get the same re- 
sults from every ecard we have to 
vary some from our standard setting, 
so some cards will give more fly- 
ings or more strippings than other 
‘ards from the same settings. Some 
men might differ with me on this, 
but I have found this In my expe- 
rience, therefore I always watch my 
ecards after grinding them and see 
that 'm getting the same results all 
ever my room. A good way to see 
what you are doing for your flyings 
is to have the card hand pull out a 
whole line of flyings al the time on 
the floor, then go over them and ex- 
amine very carefully and see if you 
are getting any white cotton. If 
so, mark the card and go into it and 
see what is wrong. If there are not 
enough motes, the mote knives need 
adjusting. Sometimes you have them 
too sloping one way or the other. 
Here is where you will find that the 
same setting will not do for every 
eard as the draft under the card is 
different and calls for a different an- 
gle on your knives to get the same 
results, 

Now as to flats. I believe there 
are more men getting poor carding 
from not looking after the flats than 
from any other thing on his cards. 
After a card is run awhile the flat 
chain will wear and get slack; this 
causes the flats to hang loose at the 
back and front sprockets. This will 
cause the flats to rise up at the 
back and front for two or sometimes 
for several flats, and not fit close to 
the eylinder. This will cause the 
eotton. to pile up on the flat and 
when if comes down on the cylinder 
go in, in wads. This of course will 
give you bad carding. To stop this 
I have seen men put on a bigger disc 
and tighten up the flats. This will 
not give you good results as it tends 
to pitch the flats forward and not 
let them hug the cylinder as they 
ought. 

If you will take out one or mors 
flats as the case may call for, and 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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sop the flats as flat on top as pos- 
ble you Will find that you will get 
och better results. 
Vow, as to operating cards. I am 
jijsfied that we always make a mis- 
‘oke on the kind of operators we use 
this work, If we. have a boy 
at we can’t use on anything else 
» pul him on cards, while we ought 
have the best hands on cards to 
4 good results. The card should 
kept up at all times, and not al- 
wed to get fly waste all over them, 
. hand should be very careful to 
jap his ends just enough not to make 
. doubling and at the same time not 
moake a singling when he puts down 
- laps. See that this is done prop- 
. iv, and that the cards are not run 
Oo full. 
These are little things but this is 
ist where we neglect, and have bad 
vork when it could be overcome so 
vasy. As T have said, never let the 
ly. waste accumulate on the cards 
specially on the doffers and comb 
Have these wiped off often 
bnd not fanned off. I always have 
ny cards brushed once every day 
wilh a brush. Be very careful not 
» drop oily waste where it will get 
the ecard. Tt is important to keep 
ur cards clean, from top to bot- 
m, to get good work. 


wiyes, 


| believe that the thime we all 
eed most ts not so much more 
nowledge as to “Grinding, Setting 


nd Opera‘ing Cards,” but to put in 
ractice what we do know, and to 

| djust things to suit local conditions, 

nd keep after the things that we 


now will affeet our work. Have 
ilies and earry them out. As I said 
| the start, we usually tell our 
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grinders what to do, then leave him 
to do it if he pleases, and we never 
go back to see that he has done just 
as we told him, and at the same time 
try to encourage him to keep im- 
proving his work. One thing we will 
never do is to get our cards where 
they need no improvement, but 
there is always plenty of room, for 
work we can do on them. 

Hoping that these few remarks 
will benefit some one, and assuring 
you that [m tryime to improve my- 
self by reading other men’s ideas on 
this, subject. “February.” 


Number Thirty-Nine. 

Carding, as we all know, is consid- 
ered the most important process in 
the course of cotton manufacturing. 
Erection and clothing of the eards is 
not considered in this contest, al- 
though this is important and should 
be supervised by an expert. If cards 
are properly erected and then over- 
hauled occasionally and kept prop- 
erly lubricated they will remain in 
good condition. 

Cards should be kept level and in 
line. If cards get unlevel and out 
of line this will cause the bearings 
to wear. Settings then cannot be 
made as accurately as they should 
be. Unlevel cards will throw the 
doffer out of hne with cylinder, 
thus making an uneven sliver. If 
be kept in the best of shape and 
foo much attention cannot be given 
them. 

Grinding—Before starting to grind 
a card it should be allowed to run 
pare of all stripping. After the feed 
has been cut out, the fly should be 


removed from under the cylinder 
and doffer, from between the cylin- 
der and ecard frame and between 
doffer and frame. Cylinder and 
doffer should then be stripped and 
brushed out with ecard brush until 
all dust possible is removed from 
the wire. 

Good ecard grinders are hard to 
get. Grinding should be done by 
a competent man, one who can be 
trusted and not afraid of work, and 
one who will take pride in his job 
and do things right, and not look 
on it as nothing but an all days 
dirty grind. A card grinder is one 
of the most important men around 
the mill and a good grinder should 
be well paid for his service. Be- 
for® putting grinders.on the card 
see that grinder and emery both are 
in good shape. Then go over the 
card and if there are any mashed 
wires get them up good as possible. 
Then put on erinder and set to a 
medium heavy. Avoid real heavy 
or light grinding, heavy grinding 
will hook the points and light grind - 
ing will only give vou a very short 
point which will wear off after a 
few days’ work and the cards will 
he in as bad if not worse shape than 
they were before grinding. 

There is no fixed rule as to how 
long to grind a card. This will vary 
according to condition of wire, also 
upon condition of emery on the 
grinder rollers and upon the pres- 
sure of grinder on the teeth. 

By practice the correct sound will 
be fastened in the mind by listening 
to the grinders in action, which 
should be followed across the entire 
distance of the eylinder by the 


same ear. 

Slats do not require grinding as 
often as the cylinder and doffer. 
The writer's rule is grind the slals 
every other time the cylinder and 
doffer are ground. Stop card occa- 
sionally when grinding and exam- 
ime the teeth. This is the only way 
to tell when the desired sharpness is 
reached. When the card has reach- 
ed the desired sharpness and before 
the card is set up give all parts a 
thorough cleaning and oi! all bear- 
ings so that they will run perfectly 
smooth. 

‘As to the settings of a card, this 
depends upon the length of staple, 
class and grade of goods being 
made, and the working conditions of 
the eard. As the working condi- 
tion vary setlings vary. From the 
following settings the writer gets 
good results running ordinary up- 
land cotton 7/8 to 1-inch staple, 
making No. 20 yarn. 


Feed plate to licker, 12/1000 inch; 
licker to -eylinder 7/1000 inch; 
mote knives to licker, top 12/1000 
inch, bottom 10/1000 inch; licker 
screen, point next feed plate 3/16 of 
an inch, and gradually drawn to 
licker pomt next to cylinder to 


34/1000 inch: main screen to eyvlin- 
der, af. point next licker 34/1000, 
bottem 34/1000;. front next to doffer 
1/4 inch; slats to eylinder 10/1000 
inch; doffer to cylinder 7/1000 inch; 
doffer comb to doffer 10/1000 inch: 
flat comb to flats 12/1000 inch: back 
knife plate to cylinder, lower edge 
17/1000 inch, top 27/1000 inch; front 
knife plate to evlinder, top edge tu 
27/1000 inch, lower edge 17/1000 
(Continued on page 8.) 


CARD GRINDERS 


Write for price on a set of two Roy Screw Traverse 
and one Roller Grinder for your revolving flat cards. 


4 


ADVISE WIDTH AND MAKE OF CARD 


ROY SON CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1868 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Grinding, Setting and Operating 
Cards. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


inch. In setting parts about the 
cards always run them up until the 
gauge is tight, then back them off 
to the required distance and tighten 
the nuts and leave the regulating 
screws pulling off. By doing this 
every time, very few cards will ever 
be faced up. There is always 
plenty of work for a grinder to do 
at all times. He Should examine 
the work from each card at least 
once each day, examine flats and 
keep all wire straightened up on 
them. 


Operation—Have a competent, 
trustworthy man on your cards. 
See that he oils everything at the 
proper time, paying special atten- 
tion to the slow moving parts, such 


‘as doffer bearings, as they are like- 


ty to be overlooked and wear out 
first in bearings. Where grease is 
used, use the soft kind. Hard 
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Number Forty. 


As all mill men know, cards are 
very delicate machines and require 
close attention to keep them in good 
condition. In most mills they are 
neglected to a certain extent, and in 
many cases this is the fault of the 
grinder who has them directly in 
care. The grinder should not have 
so many cards that he cannot exam- 
ine each one at least once a day to 
see that they are turning off good 
work, properly oiled and cleaned. 

Now too much oil does more harm 
than good, therefore just enough 
afid no more is right. Under no cir- 
cumstances should oil be allowed to 
run out of bearing on ends of cylin- 
der and doffer. Besides causing the 
card to accumulate an undue 
amount of lint it does material dam- 
age to card clothing, causing it to 
become loose, raise up, rubbing flats 
and in other words “blistering.” De- 
terioration is also rapid. The large 
bearings should be kept filled with a 
good grade of cup grease and also 
oiled at intervals with non-fluid 


grease will gum and stop up oikgil. Good results are obtained by 


holes, causing bearings to wear. 
Where grease is used have man to 
open oil holes with a wire each day. 
This -will insure good lubrication. 


In carding you should be very 
careful that laps are even and do 
not split, for this will not only give 
uneven yarn, but will damage cloth- 
ing also. In putting first lap through 
let card run for a few minutes be- 
fore piecing up end as this will give 
the card time to fill up and will in- 
sure even sliver. When stripping 
out, cut off feed and let card run 
empty. When through stripping put 
up end again. Most carders piece 
ends up at the calender rollers, but 
this practice will cause thick and 
thin places in sliver. Cards shoutd 
be stripped out from two to fou: 
times every ii hours. Don’t let cans 
run too’ full and tight as this tends 
to weaken and stretch the sliver, 
and falling over at the top making 
unnecessary waste, 


Remove motes and flyings from 
beneath the cards each day and 
keep cards well cleaned. Never al- 
low waste to remain under the card 
fronts. See that the operator does 
not put up an end and allow waste 
to run in from the floor. Do not 
allow oil to drip from the cylinder 
and doffer bearings and run down 
on the clothing. 


Keep comb bearings thoroughly 
tightened. Never allow lost motion 
in comb bearings as this will not 
only make a disagreeable noise, but 
is liable to break the comb shaft. 
Keep licker in good condition, for 
when they get dull and bunged up 
they are worthless and shou'l be 
removed. Good carding canne’ Le 
done with adull licker. Licker 
sereens should be cleaned ‘ry 
other time cards are ground. 


Tender should never let laos run 
out and the tail end of the lap run 
into the cards as it is liable to 
choke down the card, damaging the 
licker or cylinder. In putting on 
new laps tender should be veiy 
eareful not to let lap go in dubbing, 
Lap it just enough to keep from 
making a thin place in the sliver. 


“Liberty.” 


using this oil, because it requires 
less frequent oiling and is not 80 
likely to get im stock. 


When preparing to grind a card, 
cut the feed out and allow to run 
empty until the flats are clean. This 
usually requires about forty-five 
minutes. Then stop card, strip out 
cylinder and doffer. Now, take off 
all belts and bands and put on belt 
that drives doffer while grinding. 
All doors should be taken down and 
wiped clean; flyings being removed 
from under card. Set doffer off 
from cylinder to a 12 gauge. Put 
driving belt on that will reverse di- 
rection of cylinder, then start card. 
A stiff bristled brush should be used 
to brush out doffer and cylinder be- 
fore putting on traverse rollers. 
When this is accomplished stop 
card and place rollers in position. 
It is a good idea to set rollers at 
each end of doffer and cylinder to 
about a 7 gauge before starting card. 
This makes it easier to get rollers 
set accurate. Rollers should be set 
to bear evenly all. across doffer and 
cylinder. The correct position is de- 
termined by the ear, when they have 
a smooth rasping sound, as nearly 
alike at each end as can be got. They 
can be left in that position for a 
while, but should be set down a frac- 
tion closer before taking rollers off. 
Unless card is in very bad condition 
about five hours of light grinding is 
sufficient to put it in good shape. 

Flats should be ground while 
giinding cylinder and doffer, al- 
though they can be ground while 
card is working. The same pro- 
cedure as is used in setting traverse 
grinders is used in setting the drum 
grinder. Follow grinders with bur- 
nishing rollers. 


When card has been ground 
e.ough, take off driving belts, re- 
move rollers, then set doffer to cyl- 
inder. For a one-inch staple, mid- 
dling cotton, feeding an eleven and 
one-half ounce lap and producing a 
fifty-five grain sliver these settings 
have been found to give good satis- 
faction. Doffer to cylinder, 7 gauge 
medium. Plate under flats above 
doffer, set bottom to full gauge and 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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VARNISH FIGHTS OIL 


HILE the spinning frames run, oil works from the stands and cap bars 
WV into the ends of the leather rolls. Oil hardens and cracks the leather and 
the roll have to be recovered. You know what roll covering costs today. 
DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH fights the oil by making the leather oil 


proof and also increasing its spinning qualities. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 


Box 31 CROMPTON, R. I. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPOOLS 


We can make delivery on any type spool, any size, from twenty 
to thirty days. Also can make prompt delivery on underclearers, 


and skewers, all sizes. 


Greenville Spool and Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


John Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 


Bleaching Assistant 


Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 


HERCULES 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Write for Catalogue No. 21 
Roving Cans, Barrels and Boxes. 


Cars and Trucks. 


We can ship up to six car loads 
of 12 in. x 36 in. Cans upon re- 
ceipt of order. 

The largest line of Mill Recep- 


tacles. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
308 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Home Office and Factory, Kennett Square, Pa. 
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Progress in Stabilizing Dyestuff Industry 


‘By Charles H. Stone, Assistant Sales Manager National Aniline and Chemical Company, New York, in New York Commercial.) 


In making any statement regard- 
ing recent developments in the Am- 
oriean dyestuff industry, it seems in 
order to first mention what has 
heen accomplished in 1917 in this 
jeld by our American manufactur- 
ers, 

The first of 1917 found the dye- 
stuff producers of this country mak- 
ing a sufficient quantity of coal tar 
colors to meet the pressing require- 
ments of our American dyestuff 
users, whatever their needs; the tex- 
tile mills, however, still felt more 
or less dependent on the meagre 
quantities of the better grade im- 
ported eolors for their guaranteed 
fabries. 

The first of 1918 finds a greatly 
changed situation. For comparison, 
a year ago there were.very few of 
the better class direct dyeing cot- 
fon eolors made in this country: 
today there are a mumber of these 
regularly available; then there was 
not a diazotizable cotton color to be 
had; today the number of shades 


‘which ¢an be produced with avail- 


able colors of this very valuable 
class is about a dozen; then the only 
sulphur color being made in com- 
mercial quantities was black; today 
all the shades of this series of very 
fast colors generally used before the 
war are being produced on such a 
scale as to meet the necessary re- 
quirements of the trade. 

The year’s developments in colors 
for wool dyeing have not been as 
noteworthy as in colors for cotton 
and silk dyeing, the evident reason 
being that at the beginning of the 
vear 1917 this fleld was more fully 
occupied by colors of satisfactory 
fastness properties than in the field 
of cotton eéolors. 

In this branch of the industry 
(there have been notable additions, 
however, of very fast to light colors 
lor dyeing dress goods, carpet yarns, 
elc., in a great variety of shades: 
a number of brilliant permanent 
chrome-developed colors used in 
dyeing the highest grade of fabrics 
for men’s and women's wear, and 
also a very complete series of colors 
for dyeing such specialties as unions, 
silk effeet piece goods, ete. have 
also become regularly available. 

Khaki Dominates the Field. 

The thoughts of your readers nat- 
urally turn to khaki when colors are 
mentioned; and they will be inter- 


ested to know that about 40 per cent 
of all of the woolen looms and 25 
per cent of all of the cotton looms in 
America are now weaving cloth for 
our Government, and practically al! 
of the eolors used for dyeing the 
production of these looms, whether 
cotton or wool, are made in America 
from American materials in facto- 
ries owned and operated by Ameri- 
cans. 


And just here a word of informa- 
tion for those whe criticised § the 
mottled effects sometimes apparent 
in the khaki uniforms of our splen- 
did boys on parade last summer and 
fall: Some of the uniforms then 
worn were dyed with imported dyes 
of demonstrated inferiority, but now 
that all the uniforms in use have 
been dyed with all-American made 
dyes the cause of criticism has been 
overcome, and the colors of the uni- 
forms beime delivered to our sol- 
diers today will demonstrate better 
than any other single fact the prog- 
ress made in the American dyestuff 
industry during 1917. 

Before passing from the year’s 
achievements in the development of 
this industry, it should be stated 
that the needs of the silk, leather, 
paper, ink and other color using 
manufacturers have not been neg- 
lected, and the same relative ad- 
vances have been made in meeting 
their exacting requirements as in 
the other fields. 


The Progress of 1915. 

What progress will 1918 bring? 

What I have said above applies to 
the business in America as a whole. 
In speaking of the developments of 
this year, I have naturally to confine 
myself to the organization of which 
[I am a member. Conditioned upon 
our Government permitting us to 
use the necessary intermediates now 
or soon to be available, our com- 
pany will make far greater progress 
this year than last in placing at the 
disposal of the American color users 
not only all the necessary colors 
they require, but many of the spe- 
cialties they have been accustomed 
to use, thus removing the last. ex- 
cuse existing for the importation of 
any coal tar dyes into America. Put- 
ting this statement differently in 
1917 the American dyestuff Mmanu- 
facturers made as great progress as 
had the foreign manufacturers in 


any ten years; and barring govern- 


mental interference, our record for ment let us have the necessary in- 


1918 will better that of last year. 

The field for American-made dyes 
seems practically unlimited. Aft least 
one of the companies has taken a 
commanding commercial position; 
its financial position is strong; its 
directorate is representative, and its 
selling policy is aggressive, with nu- 
merous American branches, and a 
number of foreign connections, sup- 
plemented by its own traveling rep- 
resentatives now active in a number 
of the important foreign textile cen- 
Lers. 


Dye Capital Attains $200,000,000. 

With a very large percentage of 
the known coal tar colors now being 
made in America, and these com- 
prising practically all of the neces- 
sary colors; with an investment of 
$200,000,000 for producing colors and 
their intermediates; with the indus- 
try having entered the realm of big 
business, with big men at its helm; 
with the propagandist’s paid-for 
signs of “Colors not guaranteed,” s0 
prominently displayed on every 
hand, discredited by the manufac- 
turers’ own guarantees of fastness, 
there remain but two questions be- 
fore the American dyestuff manu- 
facturers today—Can our Govern- 


termediates during the war? and 
will our Government give us the 
recessary tariff protection after the 
war? 


Reticence. 


A story illustrating the reticence 
of the Seotch regarding their pri- 
vate affairs was once told by Ian 
Maclaren. A train was at a railroad 
station when a porter put his head 
into a car and called out: “Anyone 
in this car for Doun? Change for 
Doun! Anyone for Doun?’ No one 
moved; and in.a few minutes the 
train was speeding along, not to stop 
again for nearly an hour. Then an 
old Seotch woman turned to a lady 
sitting near her, and said: “I'm for 
Doun, but I'd no tell that man so.” 
—Ex. 


Ouch! 


“IT am in a rut and I lack ambi- 
tion.” sighed the man, as he prepar- 
ed to sit down on a chair on which 
a tack had been placed point up- 
ward. 


One second later he found an in- 
centive to rise in the world.—Ex. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


jul 


€—.c9 D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


Ss. A, FELTON 4 SON CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 


CLEAN WITH FELTON’S 


FELTON’S BRUSHES ARE NOTED FOR LONG WEAR 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Office: 


We Manufacture Selsinat Khaki, Sulphur Olive Drab, Benzi Brown 
RHB, Benzi Fast Yellow A, Benzi Sky Blue 


Benzi Green FFG. 


Danville, Va. 


American-made products equal in every respect to pre-war types. Also 


Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, Cottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, and Oil Colors 
N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Gardening in Mill Villages. 


Reprint of article written for the 
Southern Textile Bulletin by Jas. 
Carberry. 


We as a nation have so long en- 
joyed prosperity that few are will- 
ing to recognize present conditions 
in their true light with regard to 
the nation’s food supply. The Na- 
tional Government and State Col- 
leges are sending out “storm warn- 
ings” in every direction regarding 
the seriousness of the present sit- 
uation. That those admonitions de- 
serve our most careful considera- 
tion is verified by the high cost of 
food. It is possible now to pur- 
chase food if we have the price, but 
we seem threatened with a time 
near at hand when supplies of this 
nature cannot be haa at any price. 
Added to the severity of such erit- 
ical times and the effect upon the 
working man who must bear the 
real hardships, the dreaded boll 
weevil enters South Carolina this 
season to begin devastation and de- 
moralization of our cotton § crop. 
Conditions are too sérious to pre- 
dict anything short of pandemonium 
unless we as individuals and a na- 
tion work with zeal for prepared- 
ness with food supplies and other- 
wise. Many are already at work; 
they are beginning for the first time 
to really recognize the value of the 
small field well tilled, and where 
land is scarce are preparing to raise 
several crops on the same land by 
the intensive method. More hogs, 
cattle and gardens are imperative, 
the latter especially, and it is with 
the idea of stressing gardening this 
article is written. 


Time and space will not permit 
going further into the necessity for 
gardens: the bread winner and 
house wife realize this feature in 
many instances and that the only 
impregnable defense lies in the soil, 
a good summer, fall and winter gar- 
den with the excess canned for win- 
ter. 


The’ possibilities for results from 
the small piece of land well tilled 
and intensively cultivated and plant- 
ed are amazing. Think of one man, 
a cripple, raising over $50,00 worth 
of butter beans on the garden fence 
and strings about his doors and win- 
dows. Think of an’8 year old lad 
raising 229 pounds of tomatoes on 
24 plants. A bushel of good toma- 
toes, apples, peaches, etc. should 
produce from 18 to 20 quarts of 
canned goods. Suppose we have 
raised all possible on our own gar- 
den and have an opportunity to buy 
such vegetables and fruits at the 
ordinary price when plentiful, $1.00 
a bushel, think of the profit by com- 
paring that number of quarts 
bought at present prices from the 
store. One man in a mill village re- 
ports $8250 worth of vegetables 
grown in his garden in one season. 
Had the other families of the vil- 
lage been as thrifty the sum total 
of $18,150.00 would have resulted. 
The same rule applies to any com- 
munity. Few gardens, properly 
managed will produce less than 
$100.00 worth of vegetables a year. 


Under present conditions it is ad- 
visable that those vegetables which 
will produce the greatest amount of 
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food values per acre be grown. 
Both Irish and sweet potatoes, to- 
matoes, cabbage, beans, etc., are first 
aids in this regard. If land is 
searce we should even at a sacri- 
fice, deny ourselves the less whole- 
some food crops, or plant them lat- 
er, after the other and more impor- 
tant crops are assured and we are 
on the safe side. 


Thorough preparation of the land 
is imperative. All weeds, trash, etc.., 
cantaining disease should be burn- 
ed, but nothing that will prove a 
benefit to the soil, such as decaying 
vegetable matter, leaves, dead grass, 
and stable manure should be neg- 
lected, Our one soil need is humus. 
Stable manure is permanently bene- 
ficial, while commercial fertilizers 
ordinarily stimulate plant growth 
without lasting benefit to the soil 
unless used to produce some. crop 
which is turned under. All forms 
of fertilizer, manures, etc. should 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Where stable manure is scarce its 
use in the drills is often advisable, 
where plants derive direct benefits. 

Proper rotations are also advan- 
tageous. It is very unsafe to plant 
the same crop on the same land too 
often in suceession. Better not re- 
peat at all if avoidable, but use 
something else. This is especially 
true of tomatoes which should not 
be planted on land used for that 
crop the preceding year. It is like- 
wise prudent to avoid planting to- 
matoes where soil particles from in- 
fected areas of the year before can 
be conveyed by rain to the new 
crop, By careful planning, as the 
crops of various vegetables mature, 
the centers of-the rows may be 
planted and thus create a. steady 
supply throughout the growing sea- 
son.-. All diseased plants should be 
destroyed instead of thrown on the 
ground to spread infection. Many 
of the common diseases and insect 
pests can be controlled with simple 
sprays full instructions for which 
can be obtained from the state agri- 
cultural colleges or the United 
States Department of Agritulture, 
Washington, D. C. The Farm Dem- 
onstration Agent also has a supply 
of such bulletins on hand. 

Good drainage is also an import- 
ant factor in crop production, lime 
is another. Many gardens would be 
helped with an application of lime 
varying in quantity with soil re- 
quirements. Lime sweetens the soil 
and releases the fertilizers, in addi- 
tion to making conditions under 
which the helpful bacteria of the 
soil thrive. Ground lime-stone or 
agricultural lime is safest for the 
layman as it is not so severe on the 
humus content of the soil. 

This is a year when the Kentucky 
Wonder and lima beans should be 
liberally grown on fences. Climb- 
ing as they do, means more space 
for other things. A well prepared 
trench along the fence line, made 
rich will produce quantities of 
these “beans, other things being 
equal. Everybody should endeavor 
to save some seeds from the best of 


each crop for future use. Grow 
only good strong plants. Such 
plants resist disease better than 
weak ones. The plant beds should 


be carefully watched for dry places, 
particularly when covered with 
glass. 


Think What This 
bearings and stays there until! used ‘up—saving many 
trips with the ol! can (lasts 3 to 5 times as iong as 
fluid ol!) giving perfect lubrication all the time. 


and eliminates spoilage from oil stains. 
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Pressure 
Releases e p at atime 


Means! Every drop gets in the 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


MEGISTERED 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


Write for 

Free Samples 
and interesting 
Descriptive 
Literature 


This non-dripping feature of NON-FLUID OTL en- 
ables it to keep even high speed bearings always cool 


NON-FLUID OIL is made of the finest Pennsylvania 
crude by our exclusive process which renders it non- 
dripping and indifferent to temperature changes——and 
so always keeps down friction. 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
165 "Broadway New York City 
LEWIS W. THOMASON, DISTRICT MANAGER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HASN'T FAILED YET 


Tallowax 97% Fats 
Beef Tallow 92% Fats 
Tallowax takes the place of raw beef tallow. Costs less per pound. To 
be used with gums and sizings. Results guaranteed. 
made free. 


Sizings 


Demonstrations 
Let us ship you a barrel on approval. 


Softeners Finishings 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 


Ss. C. THOMAS, 
Spartanburg, S$. C. 


ONE GIRL will easily run four or five ENTWISTLE BEAM WARPERS 


BECAUSE troubles that cause frequent stoppage of other machines 
have been eliminated in the ENTWISTLE. 


FOR INSTANCE, there is no trouble due to slack ends, dropped ends 
or failure of top motion, or to excessive tension or to 
“doubles,” etc., etc. 


Send for Our Catalogue on 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


T. CG. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
Established 1886—Incorporated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT LOWELL, MASS. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks 
Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 


QUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, S. C. 
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Increase the Production can keep 
of Your Mill— 


More and better light will help you to do so—this is in 
your easy reach when painting the walls 
and ceilings with 


« 
AC LIQUID DAYLIGHT 
is made by our own perfected process of especially prepared 
white pigments and long oil, therefore it will not turn yellow 
like ordinary paints which contain lead and varnish. 

Pee Gee Factrilite is an economical paint, because it is WASH- 
ABLE, DURABLE, GERM AND MOISTURE PROOF. Saves the 
expense of frequent repainting. 


WE SUPERVISE THE JOB AT OUR EXPENSE 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 


Incorporated 


Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Anchor Post Fences 


He Maims as Many Men 
as the Kaiser— 


You can make every undesirable keep his distance from your 
plant by safety-zoning your property with an 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


There isn’t a single projection on the outside of an Anchor Post 
Fence that offers a foothold. ‘The mesh is too close to admit 
the shoe and the steel wire too heavy to be broken through. 
The best high jumper in the country couldn’t get over the fenee 
with a running start and the best pole vaulter wouldn’t take a 
chance with the thick-set barbed wire topping. 


Allen Safety Set Screws The U. S. Government and hundreds of industrial 


corporations are depending on Anchor Post 


Old fashioned set 
FF screws have no place 
; in the modern shop. 
Throw these little 
devils out of your 
plant. 


Make Shops Safe for the Workers Fences for protection. Incidentally they have 
They have no projecting heads and are flush with purchased the most economical fence because it is 
the surface when screwed into place. They put an ; 
end to all troubles of broken heads and @rilling or the most durable. Catalog or Service. 
chipt.ng out mushroomed screws. 


“Allien” Screws are made from high test steel bars. 


All sizes from % to 1% in. furnished. 
We'll gladly send you free samples which you can ANCHOR | OS | IRON WORKS 


put to any strength test you want—the test will 
convince you that while you may have seen screws 


that looked like Allen Screws, you have never seen Atlanta Office: Empire Building 
po their strength and pressure resisting 
qua es 
Write for Circular. No. 10 and free samples. General Offices—165 Broadway, New York 
The Allen Mfg. Co., 135 Sheldon St.. Hartford, Conn. Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 


220%) 


People’s Life Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 173 Princess St., Manchester, Eng. 
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Grinding, Setting and Operating 
Cards. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


top to whatever gauge will take 
out the per cent of flat strips de- 
sired. Plate under flats, above lick- 
er-in, set to 17 gauge. When setting 
flats one flat should be removed for 
every setting stand. Every stand 
should be set the same way, and in 
this case to a 9 gauge. Hold the flat 
gauge firmly so that it can be drawn 
smoothly between the flat and cylin- 
der. Licker-in should be set before 
taking it out to set screens, mote 
knives, etc. Set licker-in to 10 


Licker-in should be taken out, 
shrouds taken off licker-in and 
cleaned and placed back in position 
to set licker-in screen. The outer 
edge of licker-in screen, which is 
termed the toe, is set off one-fourth 
inch. Generally this takes out 
the preper short staples § and 
other impurities. Under some con- 
ditions this setting has to be 
varied slightly. The heel of the 
licker-in sereen should be set to a 
i2 gauge. The toe of the cylinder 
screen, which is between the licker- 
in and cylinder should be set to a 
17 gauge. The heel, or bottom, 
should be set to a full gauge. The 
heel of the doffer screen is set at the 
same time as the heel of cylinder 
screen. The toe, between doffer and 
cylinder, should be set off from cyl- 
inder about one-fourth inch. Feed 
plate should be set to a 12 gauge. 
Mote knives, set fo 7 gauge and the 
angle is determined by the amount 
of impurities removed. 


All card belts should be endless, 
and care should be taken that they 
are not too tight. Especially should 
the belt that drives flats never be 
too tight, as it has a tendency to pull 
cylinder and flats closer together 
and frequently causes them to rub. 

The card should be well stripped. 
If this is neglected it causes bad and 
uneven work. When the stripping 
brush is used, it should be kept in 
good condition and carefully set on 
card. The points of the wire on 
stripping brush should be set just 
below bend of wire on card. 


Cards as well as card tenders 


_ should never be overloaded; either 
One will cause bunged-up cards and 


will hasten the time when the cards 
will have to be reclothed or the old 
clothing redrawn. The work around 
cards should be arranged system- 
atically as nearly as possible and 
with interest from those concerned, 
satisfactory results will follow. 
“F. L. 5.” 


Number Forty-One. 


Grinding, setting and operating 
the cotton carding machine is a 
very important part as to the pro- 
duction of clean and smooth, even 
yarn. 


To grind a card we must first 
know how by practical experience. 
First, cut out the feed and allow 
the card to run out the good stock, 
strip the cylinder and the doffer, 
then brush out the eylinder and the 
doffer and clean the card all over 
rnd underneath. After the card is 
c'-°n it is ready to put to grinding. 

Seeing that grinding rolls are in 
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good order with good emery, put 
them on the card and set them to 
the doffer and cylinder to a No. 5 
gauge. Oil the grinder rolls and 
the cylinder and doffer bearings and 
start the card to running and finish 
setting the grinder to the cylinder 
and doffer by the sound of the em- 
ery striking the wire. After this is 
done put the flats to grinding by 
crossing the belt that drives the 
flats, and in this way the cylinder, 
doffer and flats are all ground at the 
same time. 


When the card is ground and 
ready for the setting, to obtain the 
best results we must know the ob- 
ject of each setting point and what 
can be done by various settings. We 
will class our carding on good mid- 
dling cotton with the point In view 
of carding for a high grade yarn. 
Set the doffer to the cylinder to a 
No. 7 gauge: and the licker-in to 
cylinder, No. 7 gauge; feed plate to 
licker-in, No. 10 gauge; mote knife 
to No. 7 gauge: set cylinder screen 
at back to No. 12 gauge, at center No. 
22 gauge, at front 3/16 inch; set the 
screen at back as high up between 
cylinder and licker-in as can with- 
out touching: set licker-in sereen 
concentric with the licker-in and 
drop the front down about 3/15 
inch; set the draft plate at back of 
card to 22 gauge at bottom, and 12 
gauge at top. This plays a big part 
in the cleaning of the stock. This 
setting puts it in a V-shape which 
tends to force the motes and other 


heavy foreign matter to the cylinder ° 


where they are held until the card 
is stripped. 


Set the flats to a No. 11 gauge at 
back and draw closer as the front is 
neared. If possible set the front 
flats to a No.7 gauge. Set the front 
plate to regulate the amount of 
strips wanted out. Set the doffer 
comb as far off as you possibly can. 
By so doing it will act to some ex- 
tent as a cleaning process and will 
knock out a lot of leaf and light 
(rast. Set flat brush so it will not 
pass the knee of the wire on tn> 
flats. If they are set too aeep thev 
will foree the cotton over the knee 
and the flats will soon be filled with 
cotton. 


Operating Cards—We want to 
train the card tender to stay on the 
job and have him do so. Give him 
just enough cards to keep him busy, 
but not so many that he can’t keep 
them clean at all témes. The cards 
should be kept clean just as much so 
as any machine in the mill. The card 
tender should not be allowed to let 
his laps run out which would likely 
damage the card and it also means a 
loss in production while the end is 
down, also a bad piecing. 


The card should be stripped as 
often as they need it, the one in 
charge to judge this. It is very im- 
portant to keep the cylinder and 
doffer clean. To do good carding 
after the card has been stripped it 
should be allowed to run for a few 
minutes until the cylinder is filled 
up with stock before starting the 
sliver in the can. This will prevent 
uneven yarn. When stopping the 
cards at noon the card tender should 
allow the doffer to run as long aa 
the cylinder, not stopping the feed, 
but allow the card to card until the 
cylinder comes to a standstill. This 


will save a lot of heavy places in 
the sliver when starting up the cards 
as the end will not come down. But 
if the doffer is stopped the end will 
come down when the card is started. 

The cylinder speed of a card is 
very important and a lot of times 
good carding cannot be done on 
account of the high cylinder speed. 
They should not run over 150 r. p. m. 
to do good work and they will card 
better at this speed and not get dull 
as soon as they will with high speed. 
A closer setting can also be gotten. 
The writer, in his experience, has 
seen cylinders speeded as high as 
190 r. p. m. which have been run- 
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ning that way for several years. 
After cutting the speed to 150 r. p. m. 
there was a decided improvement in 
the running of the spinning. 
Oiling will not be well done if not 
looked after closely, as the oil holes 
are bad about getting short cotton 
and trash in them. The oil will not 
reach the bearing if the man who 
does the oiling is not required to 
keep the oil holes cleaned out. He 
should carry a wire hook with him 
while oiling to remove and clean 
out the cotton he finds in the holes. 
This must be looked after by the 
overseer to see that it is well done. 
“Potlid.” 


Another Prize. 


To the first one to pick the article that wins first prize in this con- 
test we will give $2.00. When you read an article 
good enough to win first prize, fill in the blank below and mail it to us. 
If that article wins first prize and you were the first to realize ifs merit 
you will get $2.00 and it will prove that you know something about card- 
ing. No man will be allowed more than two guesses. 


“2 my opinion Article No..... 


will win first prize in the contest on 


Grinding, Setting and Operating Cards. 
(Signed) ... 


(Address) . 


that you consider 


BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:— 


harness we could get. 


PRODUCTION. 


MONAGHAN MILLS | 
Monaghan Plant 


Greenville, S. C., July 8, 1916. 


During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer 
Plant and now of the Monaghan Plant, ! have used your “DUPLEX” | 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging from | 
two shades on 80x80 up to several harness on fancy weaves, and |) 
your heddles gave us better satisfaction than any other loom || 


NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS-/} 
EYE, which consequently means BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER | 


Yours very truly, | 
J. N. BADGER, Supt. | 


Loom harness made. 


Because it means to the mills ‘‘BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH”’, a larger variety of fabrics in 
cotton, silk, wool, jute and linen are woven with our 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES than with any other type of 


We also make DROP-WIRES and HARNESS FRAMES 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 


Southern Agent, HAMPTON SMITH, Greenville, 8. C. 
No Thread Ever Cuts Through the Harness Eye 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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G. G. Slaughter in ““The Spindle.’’ 


The art of buying, or scientific 
buying, is simply knowing what is 
best suited for your particular re- 
quirements and buying it at the 
lowest price possible, never losing 
sight of the fact that you are buying 
units of efficiency and not bulk at a 
price. We all know that a good 
helt that costs $100.00 and lasts ten 
years is worth a great deal more 
than an inferior belt of the same 
length and width that cost $75.00 
and lasts only five years. There- 
fore, it is very important that a 
buyer should study qualities and be 
able to distinguish the good from 
the inferior, as in this way only can 
he determine the relative merits of 
quotations received from different 
sources. Three important features 
should be borne in mind when 
making a purchase: First, quality; 
second, service; third, price. All 
three features should receive care- 
ful attention. 

A successful buyer should have 
many sources from which to ob- 
tain reliable information pertaining 
fo the various lines he buys. This 
is especially true with reference to 
the bulkier lines or the lines that 
run into money. It is true of all 
lines, of course, but more -attention 
should be paid to the markets and 
conditions on the larger lines than 
the smaller ones, due to the fact 
that the saving will be greater on 
the heavier lines. — 

There are numerous ways- in 
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THE ART OF BUYING 


which a buyer may keep himself 
posted; such as collecting, with 
care, a library of catalogues de- 
scribing and illustrating the lines 
he is interested in and he can spend 
many odd moments very profitably 
looking through catalogues, reading 
descriptions and studying the dif- 
ferent constructions of materials 
with a special view to determining 
what will best suit his requirements. 

Another source of information are 
the trade journals. If these are read 
carefully, much valuable informa- 
tion can be had relative to condi- 
tions prevailing in various markets, 
as oftentimes they prophesy with 
accuracy future conditions which 
enable the buyer to anticipate his 
requirement and save considerable 
money. The advertisements in many 
of these trade journals often. guide 
a purchasing agent to a new and 
better source of supply. 

Another source of information is 
the weekly trade bulletins sent out 
by some of the larger firms. Of 
course if you follow the advice of 
these weekly bulletins, it is always 
time to buy and the best firm to buy 
from is the firm sending out the 
bulletin. In spite of the fact, how- 
ever, that they are somewhat biased 
in their own behalf- they often send 
out some good dope. 

Another good way to get infor- 
mation is to write personal letters 
to some official connected with the 
larger concerns and get his opinion 


with reference to existing condi- 
tions and request him to forecast 
the future as he sees it. I have 
written many such letters and have 
always gotten information that was 
used to advantage in saving money. 
It is reasonable to suppose that an 
official (the sales manager for in- 
stance) of one of the large rubber 
manufacturing plants is well posted 
on conditions surrounding the man- 
ufacture of fire hose, rubber belting, 
etc. A personal letter addressed to 
this official should brine valuable 
information as to the proper time 
to contract ahead on these lines. 
The same is true with reference to 
steel products, lubricating oils and 
greases, leather belting, burlap and 
all other lines of supplies. The point 
I am trying to make is that the best 
place to get accurate information is 
from headquarters. If you treat all 
firms honestly and deal fairly with 
them, their sales manager will often 
give you a hint or a pointer that 
will enable you to get under cover 
before the advance in price takes 
place. d also consider the personal 
contact with salesmen important for 
this same reason. They can usually 
give you points concerning their 
lines that will help you. 

Right here I want to say a word 
about keeping salesmen waiting in 
your ante-room. Some purchasing 
agent or manufacturing concern is 
paying this man’s expenses every 
minute you keep him waiting. You 
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may say you didn't buy anything 
from him so you are not worrying 
about who is paying for his time. 
How about the salesman you did 
buy from, who was kept waiting in 
another buyer's office? His house 
pays him for every day in the year 
and makes a profit on him. I mere- 
ly mention this to emphasize the 
importance of seeing salesmen as 
quickly as possible and getting 
through with them as soon as good 
business and common courtesy wiil 
permit. You are doing yourself, 
your employers and the other sales- 
men a grave injustice when you 
turn your office into a social recep- 
tion hall and discuss subjects not. 
connected with your business. 

The purchasing agent should con- 
duct his business on a high plane. 
He should meet the seller half way 
and remember that neither shonid 
feel under obligations to the other. 
If they buy and sell to each other 
the transaction is evidently mutual 
and should be looked upon in that 
light. No trickery should be resort- 
ed to in order to get a cheaper price. 
Good square dealing and prompl 
payment of invoices will do more 
toward securing the right price 
than trickery. If you resort to 
questionable methods you will soon 
be discovered by the shrewd sales- 
man and then may the Lora pity 
you. Salesmen keep buyer: cuata- 
logued in the same way Bradstreet 

(Continued on Page 18.) 


Paint Your Factory, Sidewalls and Ceilings with 


Chaffee's Sparkling Mill White Paint! 


Added Light-—-Lowest Ultimate Cost—Permanent Finish. 


Write for descriptive booklet and paint panel. 


General Mill Supply Company 


M. C. THOMPSON, President and General Manager 
Southern Selling Agents, Charlotte, N. C. 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Sducation of Mill Children, 


One of the interesting features of 
the recent 
of cotton mill teachers 


educational conference 
and welfare 
workers was the diseussion of the 
type of education that should be 
given children in the mill schools, 
Several prominent educators were 
advocating the purely literary 
course up to the seventh grade for 
mill children when we entered the 
discussion with a plea for some form 
of vocational education and stated 
that the object of the mills in fur- 
nishing schools was to produce a 
better educated and therefore more 
efficient class of mill operatives and 
not for the purpose of 
lawyers and doctors. 


educating 


One North Carolina mill president 
who is noted for his love of playing 
to the grandstand, arose and in a 
yery grandiloquent manner made a 
statement indicating that he was ed- 
eating the children in his mill 
merely as a charity or philanthropy 
and that he did not care anything 
about vocational training. 

There has been considerable com- 
ment in the general press relative 
to that discussion and some praise 
for the position taken by the mill 
president, whereas we do not be- 
heve that he would be spending a 
Goliar for the education of his mill 
children he thought that they 
were not going to be the mill opera- 
tives of the Tature. 

Every mill management is pleas- 
ed when a mill school produces a 
boy whose mental attainments are 
such as to peculiarly fit him for a 
successful career in a profession and 
we do not believe that there are any 
who would seek.to. keep such-.a. boy 
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in the mill but the object of the mill 
school is not to produce lawyers and 
doctors, 

The mills know that ninety per 
cent of the children in the mill vil- 
lage will be mill operatives and the 
object of the mill school is to edu- 
cate them and make them better 
citizens and more proficient in their 
life work. 

Should a college class who expect 
to be lawyers, doctors and 
chants be given special 
higher 


mer- 
work in 
mathematics because ten per 
cent of the class expect to be as- 
tronomers? 

This is the day of the specialist 
and cotton mill work is a specialty. 
When the boy enters the mill at-414 
or 16 years of age he looks upward 
and dreams of the day when he will 
be everseer and later 
tendent. 


be superin- 


It is his life work and any voca- 
lional training that he has received 
at school will assist him to rise more 
rapidly. If he has learned some- 
thing about cotton machinery anc 
cotton mill processes and had some 
training of the hands, he will un- 
questionably rise much faster than 
the boy who has had purely a liter- 
ary education. 

The men who are the superinten- 
dents of today, with few exceptions, 
began work at early ages as doffer 
boys and had acquired a knowledge 
of and skill in manufacturing long 
before they were 16 years of age. 

If the Keating law is sustained the 
mill-boys will have no training be- 
fore the 
fore they are 16 years of age. 

They will be handicapped and 
is going to take them longer to rise 
to the positions of superintendents 
.nd.overseers. - 


y are 44 and very liftle 


We believe that some form of vo- 
cational training clong with the reg- 
ular school work will assist them to 
overcome the handicap and rise 
more rapidly in their profession, 
which is’ cotton manufacturing. 
Shall we sacrifice the better equip- 
ment of ninety per cent of the mill 
children. for their life work, be- 
cause perchance there may be a pos- 
sible lawyer or doctor in the other 
ten per cent. 

We want to see the mill children 
given every day of education that it 
is possible to give them, for educa- 
tion will make them not only more 
efficient operatives, but better cit- 
izens. 

In fairness to them we wish to 
see their education directed along 


’ the lines that will benefit them to 


the greatest extent in after hfe. 
Grandeloquent talk by a mill pres- 
ident may please the public press 
but we can see beyond the sham and 
want to give the mill boy the educa- 
tion that will help him te rise in his 
profession of cotton manufacturing. 


Price of 1918 Cotton Crop. 


Although the planting of the 1915 
cotton crop has just begun there are 
many “wise men” who claim to be 
able to tell the price that it will 
bring. 

Bullish predictions predominate al 
the present time and 50-cent cotton 
is frequently mentioned. The fore- 
casters claim that the acreage will 
not be increased, that. fertilizer of 
value can not be purchased and thal 
farm labor can not be obtained. 


The question of the acreage is a 
matter of considerable doubt but 30- 
cent cotton is a powerful incentive 
to farmers to plant every possible 
acre. 

The necessity of raising more food 
stuff should have an effeet upon the 
acreage devoted to cotton but ac- 


~ cording to reports the farmers are 


not inclined to make any sacrifice 
and the only inducement for them 
to raise more food stuff is ‘more 
profit than in raising other things. 


It is doubtful if the profits in food 
stuffs are on the basis of 33-cent 
cotton and we are therefore inclined 
to expect. an.inerease in the cotton 
acreage. 

The question of reliable fertilizer 
is no worse than for 1917, for the 
fertilizer manufacturers have been 
working upon the problem. Fer- 
tilizers will not have the same value 
as before the war but will be to 


-some extent efficient. 


The searcity of farm \abor, while 
unusual, is we believe greatly exag- 
gerated. The young men of the 


farms have not asa rate tert for the 
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army or to enter other occupations 
because as farmers they could count 
upon being exempted. 

It does not take a very large num- 
ber of men to do the plowing or the 
planting of cotton and the hoeing 
and picking is done very largely by 
women and children. 

The real factor is the size of the 
crop will be the weather as is al- 
ways the case. 

For the past two years, due to an 
unfavorable season the yield of cot- 
ton has averaged less than 35 of a 
bale per acre, but in other years it 
has run as high as 45 and in one 
case to 48 

The difference between an average 
of 35 and..45 of a bale per acre is 
the difference between a short crop 
and an oversupply of cotton. 

In our opinion the only man who 
ean foretell the 1918 cotton crop is 
the one who can foretell the 
weather. 

It might be bad for a mill to have 
an oversupply of 33-cent cotton for 
from that figure it has a long way to 
drop, but likewise it would be bad 
to sell goods based on 33-cent cotton 
and have to make them out of 50- 
cent cotton. 

If is a dangerous market to fool 
with and the only safe plan for a 
mill is to cover 
by buying cotton. 


Others Wasteful. 


Mr. David Clark, 
Editor Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 


all sales of goods 


In reply to your editorial in regard 
to the wastefulness of a certain mill 
family. I would like to emphasize 
the fact that mill people are not the 
only ones who are practicing 'hings 
of this kind. I recently had occasion 
fo go through a certain street in the 
main residental section of our city 
after dark, and met two negroes with 
five bags of meal on their shoulders. 
There is no store in this part of the 
city and we can very readily draw 
a conclusion as to where the negroes 
got their meal. H. K. 

Arizona Federation of Women’s 

Clubs. 


March 21, 1918. 
Mr. David Clark. Editor, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Sir: 


The complimentary 
“Health and Happiness Number” 
has been received by me, and in 
looking over the book very careful- 
ly, I cannot see why the Southern 
cotton mill people are not happy! 
The surroundings certainlly took 
well on paper. IT am sure the mills 
must understand unless their em- 
ployees are well taken care of they 
cannot expect efficiency and in re- 
turn the working people must ap- 
preciate your efforts. 

I am most cordially. 

Anna B. Morgan, 
President. 


copy of 


(Mrs. H. 
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A. R. Barnett has resigned as card- 
er and spinner at Glen Raven, N. C. 

}D. P. Hazel, a well known spinning 
overseer, died recently in Huntsville, 
\la. 


Cc. B. Gunn has accepted position 
as superintendent of the Toccoa 
Ga.) Mills. 


DD. T. Bagwell has resigned as su- 


| perintendent of the Ashcraft Cotton 


Mills. Florence, Ala. 


Jas, E. Fields has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Union 
Cotton Mills, Lafayette, Ga. 


Ghar. BE. Niekens has resigned as 
spinning and twisting overseer at 
Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


David Herrin has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at Tallapoosa (Ga.) Mills. 


J. N. Williams has resigned as sec- 
ond hand of spinning at Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 3. Charlotte, N. C. 


Wm. Phillips has 
sition as overseer 
the Granby Mills, 


accepted po- 
of weaving af 
Columbia, S. C. 


James 8S. Lewis has resigned as 
second hand in carding at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill, Charlotfe, N. C. 


J. M. Blue has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Delbure Cotton 
Mills, Davidson, N. C€., to enter the 
army. 


J. A. Brock, from Central, 8. C., is 
the new chief engineer and master 
mechanic at the Toccoa (Ga.) Colton 
Mills. 


W. E. Burgess of the Greer (S. C.) 
Mill has been promoted from the 
position of loom fixer to assistant 
overseer, 


W. N. Grant of Spartanburg is 
now master mechanic with the Mills 


Manufacturing Company, Green- 
ville, 
EK. T. Wilborn has resigned as 


overseer of weaving at Lando, S. C., 
to become overseer of duck weaving 


at the Balwin Cotton Mills, Chester, 
Ss. 


Personal News 


C. A. Sweet, Sr., has accepted po- 
sition as general manager of the La- 
vonia (Ga.) Mills. 


Wm. R. Salter has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Tallapoosa 
(Ga.) Mills and is now located in La- 
Grange, Ga, 


H. E. Kohn, of Columbia, §. C., has 
accepted a position as overseer of 
weaving at the Victory Mill, Fay- 
ettevill, N. C. 


Joe Kerr, formerly card grinder at 
Seneca (8S. C.) Miii has taken a sim- 
ilar position at Oconee Mill at West- 
minster, 8. CG. 


Wm. Miller, formerly of Hope 
Mills, N. C., is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Edenton Cotton Mills, 
fdenton, N. C, 


W. W. Gregory of Walhalia, S. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of cloth room at the Piedmon! 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


John R. Patton, formerly overseer 
of mule spinning al the MeGee Mfg. 
Company, Greenville, 5. C., is now 
erecting carding and spinning. 


A. J. Rogers, formerly of the Mays 
Mill, Mayworth, N. C., is now as- 
sistant overseer of carding at Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Constant Redmond, formerly with 
the Mobile (Ala.) Cotton Mills, is 
now overseer of spinning at the 
Danville Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 


Jas. M. Jordan has resigned as 
‘arder and spinner at the Adalaide 
Millis, Anniston, Ala. and accepted 
similar position al ‘Toccoa (Ga.,) 
Mills. 


J. G. Wolf, of Gastonia, N. C. is 
now in charge of the weaving in No. 
2 and 3 of the Beaumont Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. and also has charge 
of the slashing and drawing-in 
rooms. 


Brigadier General L. D. Tyson of 
Camp Sevier, Greenville, 8. C., for- 
merly president of the Knoxville 
Cotton Mills, was in Knoxville last 
week to attend the marriage of his 
daughter. 


Albany Grease has given a 
great efficiency 
l'se Albany Grease on 
from the main bearing of the 
plant to the last bearing on 
shafting. Write for 


Z | 708-10 Washington St., 


T. L. Smith, who has been second 
hand in spinning at the Avondale 
Mill. Birmingham, Ala., is now with 
the T. C. I. Steel Mill, of the same 
place. 


W. H. Howard has resigned as 
overseer weaving al Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company to 
accept a similar position at Hen- 
rietta, N. C. 


I. S. MeManus has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lumberton (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills to become superin- 
tendent of the Red Springs (N. ©.) 
Cotton Mills. 


A R. Meeks has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Imperial Mill, 
Eatonton, Ga., and is now filling the 
same position at Monroe Cotton Mill, 
Monroe, Ga. 


B. M. Sauls has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic: at the Pelham (Ga. 
Manufacturing Company to accept 
a position in a machine shop a! 
Douglasville, Ga. 


Wm. Mince has resigned as over- 
seer twisting at Piedmont Mills, 
East Point, Ga. and accepted similar 
place with Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Porterdale, Ga. 


A. W. Roper has resigned as card- 
er at the French Broad Manufactur- 
ing Company, Asheville, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Ash- 
craft: Mills, Florence, Ala. 


W. W. Grier has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Granby 


Mills, Coliuimbia, 8. C. to accept a 
similar position with the Ware 
Shoals (S. Mfg. Co. 


E. D. Roy, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 5. C., is now overhauling 
and changing over looms and instal- 
ling a device which he recently pal- 
ented. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 

lubrication 
and high economy 
every 


the 
samples 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO 
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service of 
in textile mills. 
bearing in the mill 
engine in the -vwower a 
last run of line : 
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5. C. Simmons, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company, Concord, N. C., 
is now superintendent of the Eureka 
Cotton Mills, Chester, 8. C. 


5S. J. Hunter has resigned as over- 
seer Of weaving at the Republic 
Millis, Great Falls, S. C., to accept a 
Similar position with the Glen- 
Lowry Mills, Whitmire, 8. C. 


J. P. Eller has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Calvine Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C., and accepted a sim- 
ilar position at Thrift (N. €.) Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


J. E. Lattimore, formerly overseer 
of spinning at Lockhart, 8S. C. is 
now overseer of spinning al Mill No. 
2, Great Falls, 8. C. 

J. G. Seruges has been transferred 
from overseer of spinning to over- 
seer of carding in Mill No. 2 at 
Great Falls, 8. 


M. H .Arthur of Chester, S C., has 
accepted the position of master me- 
chanic at the Fort-Mill (S..C.) Man- 
ufacturing Company Mill No. 1. 


Cc. L. Williams, who is with the 
Draper Loom Company. will sail 
Friday from New Orleans for Brazil, 
South America, to erect looms there. 


W. L. Lashley, assistant superin- 
tendent of Deep River Mills, Randle- 
man, N. C., spent Easter with his fa- 
ther, D. M. Lashley, superintendent 
Morehead Millis, Spray, N. (C. 


J. H. Crowder of Mayodan, N. C.,, 
has accepted position as section 
hand in spinning at Athena Knitting 
Mills, Leaksville, N. C. 


The Watts Cotton Mill. 


Patterson, N. C. 


Superintendent 
J. C, Miller...Day Spinner & Carder 


W. A. Crisp..Night Spinner & Carder 
A: ©. Barnes.:..... Master Mechanic 


System Air Conditioning 


With or Without Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


MODERATE IN COST—CHEAP TO OPERATE~YIELDS BIG RETURNS 


STUART CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE - - - 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Albany, Ala. 
bany Silk Mills, 
lished recently, 
operation. 


The plant of the Al- 
Albany, Ala., estab- 
has been placed in 


Gastonia, N. C.—A new mill for the 
production of knit hosiery is being 
planned here by Clyde Armstrong 
and D. M. Jones. 


Durham, N. C.—The Bowling-Em- 
ory Knitting Company, manufactur- 
ing hosiery, has purchased machin- 
ery for doubling its capacity. 

Boiling Springs. N. C—An $8,000 
equipment of machinery for a 24- 
hour capacity of 300 dozen pairs of 
hose will be installed by the Winner 
Hosiery Mill Company. 


Coneord, N. C.—A $60,000 equip- 
ment of machinery will be installed 
by the White-Parks Mills Company, 
Concord, N. C., to spin Nos. 16 to 32 
hosiery yarns. 


Cherryville, N. C.—The Josephine 
Knitting Mills, owned by Mr. D. R. 
Mauney, are now running full time. 
They are prepared to knit either 
ladies’ or men’s hose. Mr. Bryant, 
of Durham, is in charge as superin- 
tendent. 


Petersburg, Va.—The Pocahontas 
Cotton Mill is to be put into full op- 
eration right away. The mill is 
equipped with 8,000 spindles and 200 
looms and has been operating part 
time. R. Lockman is superin- 
tendent and F. L. Robbins is man- 
ager. 


Durham, N. C.—The Durham Hos- 
iery Mills, the South's big hosiery 
manufacturing enterprise, with a 
number of mills and several million 
dollars invested, plan to build addi- 
tional mills here in connection with 
a purchase last week of real estate 
costing $60,000. No further facts 
have been announced. 


Forest City, N. C-—We are inform- 
ed that the yarn mill organized by 
K. J. and J. M. Crow for this place 
will begin operations early in the 
fall. The building for this mill has 
been completed and is rapidly being 
filled with cotton spinning machin- 
ery. Skein yarn is to be the product 
of this new enterprise. The com- 
pany is yet without a name.—Ruth- 
erfordton (N. C.) Sun. 


Laurinburg, N. €.—The Dickson 
Cotton Mills will use the $100,000 in- 
erease in capital stock made recent- 
ly for the erection of an addition to 
its plant, construction work. to go 
forward immediately. The addition 
will probably be ready for opera- 
tions by the first of August, and at 
that time an increase from 15,000 to 
20.000 spindles will be made. Hos- 
iery yarns, 30s, on cones, are the 
product of this concern, of which 
George E. Avinger is secretary, 
treasurer and buyer. 


SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLE 


Pass Christian, Miss.—A new hos- 
iery mill is being established here 
by F. Anderson. 


Cotton Mill Men to Meet in Asheville. 


The executive committee of the 
South Carolina Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation met yesterday in the office of 
Vv. M. Montgomery, president, in the 
Chapman building. The meeting 
was attended by a number of mill 
presidents from Greenville, Ander- 
son and other places. After dis- 
cussing routine matters the commit- 
tee decided to hold the next annual 

meeting in Asheville in June, the 
date to be fixed by the president. 


Durham Hosiery Mills Awarded Big 
Contracts. 


Washington.—The Durham Hos- 
iery Mills, of Durham, were award- 
ed a contract for 150,000 pairs of 
socks for the navy department. The 
contract in dollars and i cents 


amounts to approximately $35,000, 


Stuart W. Cramer on Tax Review- 
ing Board. 


Washington, D. C-—Excess profits 
tax returns will be examined and 
the taxes assessed with the assist- 
ance of a group of tax reviewers ap- 
pointed by the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue with the approval of 
Secretary McAdoo One of the men 
who will serve in this group of tax- 
reviewers is Stuart W. Cramer, a 
prominent and widely known cotton 
mill man of Charlotte. Another is 
E. T. Meredith, publishers of Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CTIN. 


Card H. Hart Joins Army. 


Carl H. Hart of York, 8. C., secre- 
tary of the Hard Yarn Spinners As- 
sociation, has been commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the army and lef! 
for Vancouver barracks, Washinge- 
ton. For a number of years Lieu- 
tenant Hart has been closely con- 
nected with the business life of 
York, having served as secretary of 
the board of trade, town treasurer 
and in other positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

He has three brothers in the army. 


Gaston County’ “Spindles. 


Cleveland county is one of the 64 
counties in the United States having 
more than 100,000 eotton mill spin- 
dies. Our mills operate 125,182 spin- 
dies. The largest manufacturing 
county in the United States is Bris- 
tol, Mass., with 7,294,221 spindles. 
Gaston has the most of any North 
Carolina county with 603,102. There 
are 13 counties in North Carolina 
with over 100,000 spindles.—Cleve- 
land Star. 


R. T. Grant Goes With United Chem- 
ical Products Corporation. 


R. T. Grant has resigned his po- 
sition as Southern salesman for 
Jacques Wolf & Company to accept 
a similar position with the United 
Chemical Products Corporation at 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. Grant is one of the best known 
salesmen in the South and has had 
long experience in handling sizings 
and chemicals. 

The United Chemical Products 
Corporation are large manufactur- 
ers of dyestuffs and chemicals. 


points North? 


Leather 


CHARLOTTE 


Clean Quality 


Extra Service 


Do you appreciate what delivery from Charlotte 
means to you with freight embargoes on from al! 
Southern Manufacturers, who for 
years bought their Belting im the North are now 
buying their Leather from us. 


With skilled workmen and careful selection of 
in our manufacturing department, if 
given a chance, we can prove to you what CLEAN 


QUALITY AND EXTRA SERVICE means. 


For repairs or trouble work our experienced belt men 
are at your disposal, no mattter what belt you use. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


and 


CHICAGO 
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Filled His Lantern With Gasoline. 


A fire alarm from the Greer (S.C. 
Manufacuring Company caused con- 
siderable excitement. It was at first 
reported that the card room was on 
fire, but the trouble was caused by 
a watchman, aceidentally filling a 
lantern with gasoline instead of ker- 
osene. The lantern exploded, but a 
small fire which originated from the 
explosion was soon extinguished. 


Hurt While Cleaning 


Durham, N. €—Herbert Webster, 
an employee of the Sidney Cotton 
Mill, Durham, N. C.. while cleaning 
the cards in some way came in con- 
fact with the cards and fractured 
his outside skull, rendering him un- 
conscious. He is now at the Rainey 
hospital in a semi-conscious state. 
No one saw Mr. Webster when he 
was caught, but the supposition is 
that he had a rope around his neck 
and the end of it caught in the belt. 
throwing him against the cards. He 
was found nearby in an unconseious 
state. 


Dort ch ties Service 


Rey. D. E. Dorteh ‘of Charlotte, N 
C., is offering his services free “es 
cotton mill communities for sone 
services and patriotic lectures. 

Mr. Dortch only asked that his 
railroad fare and board be paid fov 
the days he is at the mill, 

He isan expert in community 
singing and the operatives seem to 


enjoy his services. He can be ad- 
dressed at 200 Jackson Avenue, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


New Textile Schools in North 
Carolina. 

Raleigh, N. C—W. §. Dean, a 
graduate im textile engineering of 
the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering at Ra- 
leigh, and who for some time has 
been connected with the cotton mar- 
keting division of the United States 
department of agriculture, has re- 
signed that position to take up work 
for the Board of Voeational Bduca- 
tion, under T. E. Browne. director 
of vocational education in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Dean last week began his new 
duties at Roanoke Rapids, a cotton 
“manufacturing center, where he has 
opened a school for the textile mill 
operatives of that section, and will 
teach those attending the finer 
points of the work of textile manu- 
facturing. The textile school there 
will be continued as long as neces- 
sary and then Mr. Dean will go to 
other textile mill localities from 
time to time and engage in similar 
work. 

Only recently a similar textile 
school was opened at Lumberton, 
where the United States authorities 
are aiding in the conduct of the 
school. Others will follow. 
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Found in Textile Ship- 
ments at Bessemer City, N. C. 


ciastonia, N. G.—Twe boys playing 
ound the Southern station at Bes- 
mer City unearthed 22 sticks of 
-namite, a sufficient quantity to 
ave blown the building into frag- 
onts. The agent, it is understood, 
lieves that it was placed there 
osterday. The station is practically 
ied with textile products ready for 


hipment to the goversment, 


tranger carrying. @ grip was seen 
») the neighborhood and it is reeall- 
od that he acted rather strangely. 
The police are now working on the 
case, 


Alleged to Have Stolen Much Cloth 
From Mills. 

Charlotte, N. G—<Arthur Hender- 
son. eolored, for 13 years an em- 
plovee of the Mecklenburg Mills, 
raced trial before Reeorder Jones 
‘o answer a charge of stealing sev- 
eral hundred yards of bolt cloth 
from the mills. Henderson was ar- 
rested by Detectives D. B. Bradley, 
| Johnson and L. Wilson at 
his house in North Charlotte. 

Henderson is alleged to have 
stolen the eloth and sold it to nu- 
merous other people. An investiga- 
tion by the police is said to have 
produced several bolts of the cloth 
different colored people's houses. 
The police said the officials of the 
mills have been missing cloth for a 
ong while, but had never ‘suspected 
Henderson, He had been regarded 
is a faithful employee of the com- 
pany and had never before been 
suspected of stealing any goods, his 
mployer told the pohece. 

The police were unable to esti- 
iniate the value of the cloth stolen, 
hut they said it amounts probably to 
several hundred dollars. 


The Present War Profits. 


The present war profits on looms 
are not a reason for continuing to 
operate common looms indefinitely. 
Now is the time to plan for replac- 
ing common looms with Northrop 
looms. 

The mill having common looms 
thal does not lay aside a part of its 
war profits to provide a Northrop 
Loom equipment is failing in its 
duties to its stockholders. 


woven on Northrop Looms for Gov- 
ernment use. 


Army uniform goods, blankets, 


} aeroplane cloth, tent cloth, bandage 


cloths, shirtings, surgeon’s gauze, 
and in fact practically everything 
except ply duck goods woven on 
Northrop looms meet the Govern- 
ment requirements as to quality and 
in this way bear evidence of the in- 
creasing range of fabrics that the 
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VOGEL 


(PATENTED) 


™ Frost Proof Closets 
* Quarter of a Millon giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 


The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Enanieled roll flushing rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 

Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will not 


break. 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


1 J oseph A. Voéel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“LEATHEROID 


SEAMLESS ROVING: CANS 


Cars, Boxes, Barrels 
and Superior Mill Re- 
ceptacies sold by 
Southern Mill Sup- 
ply Houses. 


Write us direct for 
newest catalog. 


Leatheroid 
Sales Co. 


1024 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for the 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Successors to 


Leatheroid Mig. Co. 


Large quatities of cloth are being 


PURO COOLER 


THE PERFECTION IN 


40 Ft. Coil Pipe 


Locking Cover with Rubber 
Gasket 


AIR TIGHT TANK—NO 
WASTE 


and Cannot be Used for a 
Refrigerator 


IT PAYS TO GET 
THE BEST 


Haydenville, Mass. 


ICE COOLING TANKS 


Capacity 100 Ibs. Ice. 


With the Only Genuinely 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


Northrop loom will handle and of 
the right quality of the product. 
Cotton Chats. 


W. R. Tattersal Is to Leave Gaffney 
Soon. 


W. R. Tattersall, alderman from 
Ward 1, who is superintendent of 
the Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has resigned to accept a posi- 
lion af Gastonia, N. C., as superin- 
lendent of one of the mills there. 
Mr. Tattersal has been a resident of 
Gaffney for several years, and has 
made many warm friends here who 
will regret the fact that he will 
leave. This will leave a vacancy as 
alderman from Ward 4, and will ne- 
cessitate another election. 

The people of Gastonia are fortu- 
nate in securing as a citizen, Mr. 
Tattersal, and we predict that it will 
not be long before he will become a 
factor in the upbuilding and prog- 
ress of that enterprising city, for the 
reason that he was always in the 
forefront in Gaffney to help push 
any legitimate enterprise which was 
for the good of Gaffney. 

In speaking of the matter yester- 
day, one of our citizens who is in a 
position to know whereof he was 
speaking, said that Tattersal is one 
of the most efficient and reliable 
mill superintendents in the State. 
and that the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company had sustained a serious 
loss by his leaving. The exact date 
of his departure has not as yet been 
announced, but if is likely he will 
leave as soon as some one is secured 
to take his place——Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 


MORSE SILENT CHAINS 
Efficient—Durable 
Morse Chain Company 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Southern Agent 


Geo. W. Pritchett Greensboro, N. C. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“The Modern Marathoner.” 


In making the recent 533 mile 
trip, overland from New York to 
Akron, Ohio, in 60 hours, -letal ime, 
and in 49 hours actual running time, 
a loaded 3%-ton Maék truck beat! 
the fastest Pennsylvania RKaidlroad 
freight delivery by 48 hours. 


This remarkable feat of overland 
truck transportation Was af the in- 
stance of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, whieh maintains 
a through truck service between 
Akron and Boston. The Rubber 
Company now has eight trucks run- 
ning on regular schedule, and wha! 
is more important, these. trucks 
have been operated through the 
deep snows of the present winter. 


“These overland trips serve a dual 
purpose,” says Commercial Vehi- 
cle, “although the principal reason 
is to test out the giant pneumatic 
tires being produced by the Good- 
year Company. The carryme of 
freight serves the practical pur- 
pose of relieving railroad conges- 
tion and gives test to the tires and 
trucks under the same conditions 
to be met in actual service. At first 
the truck manufacturers were skep- 
tical as to the possibility of the 
project, but the Goodyear Company 
insisted and finally started a truck 
on the first leg of the journey from 
Akron early in April of last year. 
The trip took 17 days. Today ‘the 
same truck and others of the fleet 
make the identical run in four days, 
and in several instances a complete 
round trip of 1,480 miles has been 
made in 6% days. 


“On the Mack record run in De- 
cember, 1917, the roads were deep 
with snow all along the route and 
the thermometer registered 13 be- 
low zero for a considerable portion 
of the run. Due to the fact that 
the truck was fitted with giant 
pneumatic tires all around, it was 
able to make a speed which would 
have been impossible with tires of 
the solid variety. Greater speed 
means a saving of lime which is the 
most important element of modern 
business. 


“These trucks are now running on 
a 24-hour-per-day scé¢hedule, with 
two drivers, one of whom. sleeps 
while the other drives. The sleep- 
ing compartment runs crosswise of 
the truck directly back of the driv- 
er’s seat, and in winter both the 
closed-in cab and sleeping quarters 
are heated, Full loads are carried 
both ways. Finished tires are taken 
on the eastward trip and tire fabrie 
is picked up for the return trip. 

“The present railroad congestion 
has greatly increased the value of 
motor trucks, whose work -.is prov- 
ing so advantageous as compared 
with rail shipments. Trucks fur- 
nish a striking illustration of the 
unlimited resources of this mode of 
transportation in reliéving freight 
shortage, as well as proving the 
practical worth of roads as a trans- 
portation medium over long dis- 
fances. The greater flexibility of 
the truck in seeking its own route, 
and particular its feature of un- 
broken freight deliery, direct from 
shipper to ultimate destination, are 
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striking points of value 
this form of service. 

“But it calls for stamina—both in 
men and métals.. The fast pace re- 
quires a truck embodying high- 
grade workmanship and materials 
togethér with exact co-ordination 
of its component parts. Mack trucks 
due to their ‘smoothness Of action 
and easy flexibility, even under the 
heaviest loads, have become an es- 
sential part of the transportation 
scheme of this eountry. Perfect 
control over tremendous power is 
shown in the steady Mack perform- 
ance, representing dynamic force 
held in leash for the peak of emer- 
gency. 


favoring 


Directions For Using Red Devil Beit 
Life. 


On a small belt up to a 4-inch 
belt, pour a little stréam in the cen- 
ter of the belt while belt is running, 
until it shows on the face of belt. 
Be careful not to flood the belt as 
vou will be liable to throw it. 5-inch 
belt up to a 7-inch belt place a little 
stream in the center of the belt, 
same as above, then zigzag back and 
forth across the belt a small streara 
about: the size of a small straw until 
vou have obtained the desired face, 
being careful not to flood the belt. 

12-inch belts down to*s8-inch, pour 
a litlle stream in the middle first, 
then move over to the right, half- 
way between the center and the edge 
and place another little stream, then 
move to the left and pour another 
little stream, then zigzag back. and 
forth across the belt until face de- 
sired is obtained. 

Belts from 12-inch up to 78-inch 
go to the middle first, so as to grip 
the pulley, then to the right about 
i-inch and then to the left, then 
zigzag until face desired is obtained. 

The best way to get the best re- 
sults would be afternoons or nights 
when load is thrown off, have you a 
brush and give the faee of belt a 
good coating and let the belt stand 
until the next morning or until 
ready for use twelve or eighteen 
hours after, thereby giving Red 
Devil a chanee to soak in and re- 
move all hard spots which will make 
the belt soft and pliant, thereby 
‘vausing it to hug the pulleys giving 
hetter efficiency and transmission. 

It would be better to have the face 
of the pulleys where are clogged up 
with hard knots on same. to have 
someone remove with a chisel, and 
your desired results are obtained at 
once. 

Should your. belting start to slip- 
ping while mill is running apply as 
directed above. 


He Couldn’t Afferd It. 


A negro who had an imjured head 
entered a doctor's offiee. “Hello, 
Sam! Got cut again, I see.” “Yes, 
sah! I done got carved up with a 
razor, doc.” “Why don't you keep 
out of bad company?” said the phy- 
si¢ian, after he had dressed the 
wound. “'Deed Td like to, doc, but 
I ain't got ‘nuff money to git a di- 


yvorce, 


The Art of Buying. 

Continued from page 13.) 
& Dunn keep tab on merchants and 
other business houses, und a buver 
that is unfair or arrogant is soon 
known from coast to coast, acd the 
firm he buys for pavs for his mean- 
ness in real money. 

One very important feature that I 
have not emphasized here anid 
which is important is keeping your 
prices up-to-date. Since the Euro- 
pean War started, such a thing is 
impossible, as prices often change 
now before you can exchange tele- 
grams with New York and other 
centers. Under normal conditions. 
however, this feature. can be han- 
died very satisfactorily by having 
the proper files, loose leaf price 
books, ete. 


American Elephants. 


The submarine danger and the use 
of ships for°war purposes have. les- 
sened the commerce between the 
United States and Africa to a great 
extent in the past two years. The 
supply of many of the produets for- 
merly imported from the African 
countries by this nation has been 
decreased considerably and in some 
cases hag ceased entirely. Naturally 
the users of these products have 
heen compelled to find substitutes of 
American make if. they wished to 
continue the use of these articles. 

One of the chief imports from Af- 
rica in the pre-bellum days was 
ivory, the product of the elephant. 
The boudoir of many of the ladies 
of the land contained many ivory 
toilet articles and the piano sported 
its ivory topped keys, and many oth- 
er uses were made in this country of 
the produet, of the tusk of the ele- 
phant. 

With no ivory being imported, and 
having no elephants in this country, 
Americans were compelled to find a 
substitute fon the material. Old 
King Cotton came to the rescue, of- 
fering a means of producing artifi- 
cial ivory that possesses all of the 
beautiful qualities of the real ar- 
ticle. 

A cotton solution chemically treat- 
ed by several processes changes the 
raw product of the Sunny South to 
a hard ivory colored product that 
ean he easily moulded into any 
shape desired. This product bears 
the name of Py-ra-lin and its man- 
ufacture and use have reached large 
proportions at the present time. The 
fact that Py-ra-lin costs less than 
the ivory is causing many people 
who love the beautiful, to buy many 
ivory substitute articles for their 
homes, 


Economy. 

Mr Spuffinstein and his little son 
were walking down the main street 
the other day when a large side- 
show poster caught the eye of little 

“Fader!” he eried, “give me a 
nickel to go and see the sea ser- 
pent.” 

“Vasteful poy!” exclaimed his 
parent. “Vanting to pay a nickel to 
see a sea serpent! Here's a magni- 
fying glass; go and find a worm.” - 
Ex. 
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SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


What shuttle you put 
fs into the looms has a great 
deal to do in determining 


the percent- 
age of pro- 
duction and 
quaiity of 
- cloth that 


comes 
out 


Mary 


Shambows” 


Address 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L 


Have the eyes 


well opened and 


in their construc- 


| P g 


tion are so treated 
that the eves re 
tain their shape 


until the harness 


is worn out. Ulni-’ 


formity in the size 


and. shape of the 


eyes, their perfect 
alignment and 
freedom from 
twist make them 


ideal for machine 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Tolhurst 


Self- Balancing 


Calcined Carbonate 
Extractors 

Po tash There is a TOLH URST Self-Balancing 

Hydro-Extractor for every practical pur- 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY pose. Get our new handsomely illus- 


trated catalog showing the extent of 
644 Greenwich Street our complete line. 


NEW YORK CITY Tolhurst Machine Works 
Troy, 


SOUTHERN REPRESENT ATIVE 


Chemicals Colors Dyestuffs FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Bi-Lateral Hose Company 


General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. Factory, AKRON, OHIO. 
The Right Way The Wrong Way 


END VIEW BI-LATERAL HOSE FLATTENED 


The Bi-Latera!l construction absolutely prevents End view of hose of old construction flat 


pin holes in the lining. 


The rubber will never crack or leak, no matter tened which soon ruins the rubber lining at 


how old the hose may be; it will last equal to 


the jacket. the point of fold, by causing the rubber to 


Bi-Lateral construction makes it the one hose 
for motor apparatus. 


The most flexible hose constructed; more can be 
carried in a limited space. 


crease and crack, before the hose is one- 


third worn out. 


“Our Products Carry a Six Year Guaranty Against Leaks” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ‘SHOW TO JUDGE FIRE HOSE.” 
Address all Inquiries to 


L. T. MecDONNELL SALES COMPANY, Ine. 


Whitney Central Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
EXCLUSIVE SOUTHERN AGENTS. 


simpic mechanica 
hoee manufacturers 
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United States Leads Dye Industry 


The United States has rapidly in- 
creased its production of dyes since 
the declaration of war between Ger- 
many and the Allies in 1914. For 
many years German chemists led 
the world in the production of ani- 
line dyes that satisfied in every way 
the requirements of dye users. The 
manufacturers gf the United States 
depended solely upon Germany for 
dyes and American production was 
not developed to a great extent be- 
fore the declaration of hostilities. 


One of the largest users of dyes in 
this country in -1912 had at his fac- 
tory samples of dyes produced by 
thirteen German firms and his en- 
tire order for that year came from 
abroad. Not an American manufac- 
turer had samples of his wares in 


this consumer's factory and conse-. 


quently they received no orders. The 
users of dyes appeared to believe 
that American made dyes could not 
be made that would equal the Ger- 
man product. 


However, with the commencement 
of the war, Germanys commerce 
was cut off with this nation and as 
a result, we had to depend entirely 
upon our own resources. For the 
first year of the war,dye users were 
unable to get any but a very poor 
quality of dyestuffs that could not 
be relied upon and consequently de- 
tracted materially from the stand- 
ard of their products. 

During this period the entire 
forces of our dye industry laborato- 
ries were working night and day to 
perfect dyes that would equal the 
German kind. After many weeks of 
experiment, they began to improve 
the standard of the aniline colors 
and this improvement has continued 
until we are today producing many 
dyes that are equally as yood as 
those produced by the Germans. 


A prominent American user of 
dyestuffs gives his experience as fol- 
lows: “When I found that my im- 
ports of aniline colors would be cul 
off, I gave my chemists samples of 
the foreign colors and instructed 
them to do their best. My chief 
need was a Bismarck brown color as 
80 per cent. of the dye consumption 
of my factory was of that tint. To- 
day we are using a Bismarck brown 
pf our own manufacture that has all 
of the good qualities of the imported 
brand and is costing us less than 
when we purchased from German 
manufacturers.” 


A few statistics from the depart- 
ment of commerce records will show 
the rapid development of the dye in- 
dustry in the United States since 
1914. In that year American manu- 
factured dyes were valued at $16,- 
000,000, whereas in 1917 the dyes pro- 
duced in the United States were 
valued at $32,000,000. These figures 
prove conclusively the hold which 
German dyes had on the American 
field. But besides this remarkable 
growth in three years, whereby we 
have inereased our production to 
meet our own demands, we have 
built up an export trade with allied 
and neutral countries amounting to 
$16,000,000 during the past year. 


This wonderful growth ef the dye 
industry adds another link to the 


chain of products that is helping to 
make the United States entirely self- 
contained and independent of any 
other nation. 


Cotton Crop of Last Year. 


Washington, D. C.—Cotton pro- 
duction for last season's crop was 
11,285,999 equivalent 500-pound bales 
exctusive of linters, the census bu- 
reau announced in its final re- 
port of the season's ginnings. Lin- 
ters produced to March 1 amounted 
to 829,019 equivalent 500-pound 
bales. 

In December the department of 
agriculture estimated the produc- 
tion at 10,949,000 equivalent 500- 
pound bales. Early indications were 
that a crop of more than 12,000,000 
bales would be produced but a heavy 
killing frost about the middle of 
October resulted in damage estimat- 
ed to have reduced the crop by a 
million bales. 

Production of the 1916 season was 
11,449,930 equivalent 500-pound bales 
and for the 1915 season, 11,191,820 
bales. 

Included in last season's figures 
are 158,493 bales which ginners esti- 
mated would be turned out after the 
March canvass. Round bales includ- 
ed are 189,069, compared with 192,- 
339 for 1916, and 111,716 for 1915. 
Sea island included are 92,501 bales, 
compared with 117,559 for 1916 and 
91,844 for 1915. 

The average gross weight of bale 
for the crop, counting round as half 
bales, and excluding linters, is 502.4 
pounds, compared with 503.8 for 1910 
and 505.6 for 1945. 

The number of ginneries operated 
for the 1917-crop was 30,304, com- 
pared with 31,624 for 1916. 

Ginnings by states are: 

Alabama 517,279; Arizona, 20,299; 
Arkansas 973,399: California, 55,705; 
Florida, 37,820: Georgia, 1,881,703: 
Louisiana, 638,388; Mississippi, 903,- 
237: Missouri 60,668; North Carolina, 
616,673: Oklahoma, 957,676: South 
Carolina, 1, 235,735; Tennessee, 239,- 
677; Texas, 33,124,185; Virginia, 18,- 
523; all other states, 4,632. 

Ginnings of sea island by states: 

Florida, 37,300; Georgia, 47,888; 
South Carolina, 7,313 


Solemn Duty. 


“Why did Bangs change his iron 
gray hair to black?” 

“Because his flancee thought the 
gray in his hair made him look too 
old for her and he thought it was 
his duty to obey his sweethearts 
dyeing request.”—Rehoboth Sunday 
Herald. 


No Hurry. 

The telephone bell rang with anx- 
ious persistence. The doctor an- 
swered the call. “Yes?” he said. — 

“Oh, doctor,” said a worried voice, 
“something has happened to my 
wife. Her mouth seems set and she 
can't say a word.” 

“Why, she may have lockjaw,” 
said the medical man. 

“Do you think so? Well if you 
are up this way some time next 
week I wish you would step in and 
see what you can do for her.”—Ex. 
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Lineshaft Drives 


iG EVERY mill, factory and shop in the United States 


had this 98% efficient drive instead of power- 
wasting, slipping, leather belt drives, think-how much their 
production would increase. 


And increased production is just what our country needs today. 
Heed this statement. Write for our 128 page Data Book No. 125 and figure 
out for yourself how Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives can turn your present 
power waste into profits. 


The book is free to those who want facts on the efficient transmission 
of power. Write today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


Starch- 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are the watch- 
words to-day. Modern mill men who hold to 
this motto are discarding ordinary, imperfectly 
refined starches and selecting those special types 
best suited for their individual conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all need in- 
creased strength and better weaving qualities for 
the warp. 


You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of 
STARCH: 


Eagle Finishing 


C. P. Special Famous N. 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York 


Southern Office 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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The Drawing Frame 


(Continued from page 5.) 


thickness Of sliver; third, the 
amount of draft in the rollers. 
There is only one broad principle 
with respect to the setting, and that 
is, set the front, or delivery rollers, 
about 1/ to 3/16 inch further apart 
than the average length of the 
fibers, between the second and third 
about 1/8 of an inch further apart 
than first and second, and between 
third and fourth back rollers, about 
{1/8 of an inch further apart than 
second and third. The above set- 
tings, where ordinary and average 
conditions exist, will not prove far 
from giving satisfactory work. 


Another type of roller which has 
been brought to the front recently 
is the metallic drawing rollers. Pro- 
viding this type ,will give as good 
work as leather-covered top rollers, 
its adoption will result in a great 
saving, because they do not require 
re-covering or varnishing, like 
leather rollers. The statement made 
by the makers that these rollers 
give increased production, given the 
same diameter as other types, while 
being true, is somewhat misleading, 
because we do not get the amount! 
that these rollers deliver by multi- 
plying the diameter by 3.1416, be- 
cause of the depth of the flutes into 
which the fibers are forced by the 
top metallic rollers, and if we had 
a draw-frame with ordinary rollers 
in, and we changed to metallic roll- 
ers of the same diameter, we should 
have to increase the speed of cer- 
tain parts of the frame to compen- 
sate for the extra amount turned 
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out by the metallic rollers. They are 
a great improvement upon the old 
type of metallic corrugated rollers 
made some years ago, and which 
had a tendency to rupture the fibers, 
but the present type is so construct- 
ed that this evil is practically im- 
possible. 


With respect to the “drafts” most 
suitable at the different heads, a 
great diversily of opinion exists, but 
the writer is of the opinion that the 
following will be found suitable for 
frames having six ends up: Back, or 
card box, or head, 5 to 5% draft: 
middie, or card box, or head, 5% 
to 5% draft: front, or eard box, or 
head, 5% to 6 draft. 

The intermediate drafts between 
the four lines are often somewhere 
about as follows: 


Back or feed-roll. 


4 

1.25 
3 

1.75 
2 

2.72 


In former years it was common 
to have the greatest draft between 
second and third lines, but the prac- 
tice has almost died out. 


Some system must be adopted in 
putting the cans up at the back of 
each head to prevent the attendant 
having all full cans going to one de- 
livery at once, and should be ar- 
ranged so that they are about equal- 
ly divided, say, full can, 5-6, 2-3, 4-2, 
i-3 and 1-6, this giving the best pos- 
sible average, and tends to give the 
best wrappings. 


It is also advisable that the cans 


be taken straight forward, that is, 
ean from delivery next to gearing 
end at first head to be put up behind 
delivery next to gearing end at sec- 
ond, and:so on. By adopting this 
system any irregularity found when 
wrapping is much easier to traca 
and remedy. 

Wrapping to be done according to 
quality, etc., but it is best to note 
which deliveries are wrapped so 
that if any fault be found it can be 
wrapped again; and if still faulty 
traced te the cause and remedied. 


In conclusion, it is the opinion of 
the writer that what appear to be 
little things go a great way towards 
the successful working of this ma- 
chine, and the overseer who looks 
well after the oiling of the various 
parts at the proper time, the ar- 
rangements of the cans at back of 
each head, keeps knock-off motions 
in good working order, top rollers in 
good condition, carefully watches 
the attendants to see that they make 
good piecings, etc., will get the best 
results and egreatest satisfaction 
from the work produced by this in- 
teresting and important machine. — 
Alfred Whipp, in Textile American. 


Cotton to Spain. 


Pursuant to the agreement with 
Spain the conclusion of which was 
announced on March 8, 1918, the 
War Trade Board announced today 
that it had granted export licenses 
for raw cotton to Spain in sufficient 
quantity to load four of the Spanish 
vessels that have been waiting in 
United States ports for some months 
pending the conclusion of _ the 


21 


agreement. These ships will be 
permitted to clear when loaded. 
This action of the War Trade Board 
will provide the cotton necessary to 
fulfill the normal requirements of 
the Spanish mills, and should re- 
heve any fears that may have ex- 
isted in Spain as to the possibility of 
a cotton shortage. 


Under the agreement, it will be 
remembered, Spain permits free 


export to the allies of certain com- 
modities in return for which the 
United States permits in so far as if 
is consistent with its conservation 
policy, the export to Spain of the 


necessary supplies of cotton and 
other commodities to insure the 
eontinuance of her economic life 


and to cover genuine Spanish re- 
quirements. 


Hands Across the Creeds. 

A German prisoner lay dying of 
his wounds in a British base. hos- 
pital. He was a Lutheran by faith, 
and a Protestant army chaplain 
sought to speak the words of relg- 
ious consolation that would make 
his passing easier. But the chap- 
lain did not know the tongue of Ger- 
many and the wounded foe could 
not understand English. 

Nearby a French chaplain, 4 
Catholic priest. was ministering to 
one of his own creed. He came from 
the lost provinces, and spoke the 
language of the enemy as well as 
his own. Softly he turned to the 
bedside of the dying prisoner and, 
kneeling beside it, translated into 
his own tongue the words of com- 
fort spoken by his Protestant col- 
league. Such is the spirit at the 
front.—Chicago Post. 


Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paterson, N. J. 


FROM THE FACTORY OF THIS COMPANY 
COME THE MOST ADVANCED MACHINERY 
FOR PRODUCING WOVEN FABRICS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES—ALEXANDER & GARSED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket during the past week has re- 
mained rather firm and compara- 
tively quiet. Quotations on all cot- 
fon goods remain high and some ad.- 
vances in prices have been made. 
There was one cent advance in 3.95 
vard drills. 

One new selling point in the cot- 
ton goods market is that so many 
manufacturers of cotton dresses and 
wearing apparel, and retail dealers 
in cotton goods are emphasizing the 
fact that their goods are “made in 
America.’ This campaign is ex- 
pected to give permanent strength 
to market of American made cotton 
foods. 

Many of the dress goods lines for 
the spring of 1919 will open later 
than usual this year, according to 
the opinions expressed in several 
quarters of the trade. There was 
evidence, however, that buyers 
would force an opening as early as 
possible, but dealers seem to have 
an idea that the longer they hold 
off the better they will be. 

The New York members of the 
committee appointed to meet the 
Government officials in Washing- 
ton last week returned and report- 
ed highly satisfactory meetings 
with the authorities. The Govern- 
ment is believed to be merely inves- 
ligating matters and those in charge 
of affairs in Washington are going 
about if with open minds and are 
willing and anxious to listen to state- 
ments and arguments from members 
of the trade. Later on it is believed 
by the committee members and oth- 
ers in the selling and manufactur- 
ing markets the Government will lay 
its plans for the establishment of 
maximum prices for cotton goods, 
starting with yarns, since every- 
body agrees that such movement 
would have to be started at the man- 
ufacturing end, or in other words 
with the spinners. 

Another committee of cotton goods 
men will go to Washington on April 
10 with Howard Brookings and other 
members of the price-fixing commit- 
lee. Additional mill men, some from 
the South, will be added to the com- 
mittee. 

It seems highly improbable that 
the Government will name a limit 
for raw cotton. The raw cotton in- 
dusiry argues that there is no rea- 
son why quotations of cotton should 
be fixed as long as the yarn and cot- 
ton piece goods, are so high. They 
place the blame on manufacturers 
and sellers for the agitation to es- 
tablish maximum prices. 

The trade understands unofficially 
that the Government soon will be in 
the market for enormous quantities 
of cotton goods—both light and 
heavy weights, and it is believed the 
officials will fix a price for which 
the mills will be ealled on to supply 
the merchandise. Mill men and 
sellers in the various markets deem 
it advisable to keep in close touch 
with the Government and to confer 
with Washington on some matters 
rather than decide everything ac- 


cording to their own way of think- 
ing. 

For contracts on 30-inch, 3.25 yard 
drills, 23 eents was asked on con- 
tracts. A few bales of 64 squares, 
38%-inch, 5.145 yard goods were 
heard sold in the Fast at 17% cents. 
For 64-60s, 27-inch, 7.60 yard, 12% 
cents was asked in the East. 

In sheetings, 16% cents was asked 
for spots of 48 squares, 36-inch, 
5.00 yard. 

A quotation of 20 cents was re- 
ported on 64 squares, 39-inch, 5.10 
vard twills for quick shipment. 
However, it was thought that goods 
could be had at less than this fieure. 

An idea of the quotations in print 
cloths for nearby delivery can be 
had from the following: 

Cents, 
60-48 38%-inch 6.25 ....15% to 15% 
60-52 38%-inch 600 16 
64-56 38%-inch 5.50 16% 
64-60 38%-inch 5.35 


64-64 38%-inch 5.45 17% 
56-44 39 -inch 6.60 ....14% to 14% 
68-72 39 -inch 4.75 ...:.. 18% to 19 
80-80 39 -inch 4.00 ............22% 
72-76 39 -inch 425 
56-52 27 -inch 9.00 ....40% to 10% 


64-60 27 inch 7.60 ....12% to 12% 
96-100 40 -ineh 415 


British Government Purchases 
Egyptian Cotton Crop. 

In view of conservation of natural 
resources, British and Egyptian Gov- 
ernments, acting in concert, an- 
nounce measures acquiring cotton 
crop as from August 1, 1918 for 
which purpose Cotton Control Com- 
mission appointed, assisted by ad- 
visory board representing export 
houses, cotton growers, and banks. 
This commission will be prepared 
from August 1 to purehase cotton, 
both next season’s crop and residue 
of present crop, delivered at Alex- 
andria at price based on $42 per 
cantar (99 pounds) for F. G. fF. Sak- 
elliarides. From and after August ! 
no. further export licenses will be 
granted except for cotton purchased 
by commission, and all heenses al- 
ready granted will be canceled ex- 
cept for cotton held at a pert which 
has been sold for export before thal 
date. On and after August 1 com- 
mission empowered to fake posses- 
sion of nonlicensed cotton held at 
Alexandria on terms above specified, 
Within limits and subjeet to condi- 
tions of rations officially fixed from 
Lime to time for each country of des- 
tination, commission will be prepar- 
ed to sell cotton purchased by them 
at price based until further notice 
on $48-per cantar f. o. b. Alexandria 
for F. G. F. Sakelharides, Commis- 
sion will publish in due course 
schedule of types of cotton with 
purchase and sale prices for each 
type based on above standard prices. 
Samples will be communicated to 
principal consuming countries. 


Commerce Reports. 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


J. K. LIVINGSTON & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
“STAPLE COTTON A SPECIALTY” 


Don’t Wait Too Late— 
Order Electric Fans Now 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IMPROVE YOUR FINISHED PRODUCT BY USING 


“AMALIE” SONOLENE” 


THIS EFFECTIVE BLEACHING ASSISTANT AND POWERFUL 
CLEANSER REPLACES THE USE OF SOAP AND ALKALI IN 
BOILING-OUT BEFORE THE “CHEMICK”’ BLEACHING. 


For all kinds of COTTON GOODS. Employed by the 
Leading Southern and New England Cotton Mills. 


Write for further particulars. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
262 PEARL STREET NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON—PHILADELPHIA—BALTIMORE—LOS ANGELES 
Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, San Antonio, Tulsa 


A barrel cheerfully sent on approval. 


GLASGOW SIZE No. 1 


A scientifically prepared Size of good penetration, 
made from special and high grade products. 

It la¥s the ‘‘beard’’ of the yarn and gives an excep- 
tionally smooth, phant and good working warp, of non- 
chafing. quality. 

It is easily removable in the subsequent operations 
of bleaching and finishing. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 
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_ The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia. — The government! 
continues to be considerably the 
largest buyer im the yarn market, 
although there were several large 
purchases for civilian purposes dur- 
ing the past week, Quotations were 
advanced as much as three cents on 
some counts on account of the un- 
sual demand for these goods, sell- 
ers report. 

All spinners are sold up until July 
and many of them are sold until 
August and September. They are 
reticent about accepting business be- 
yond these months because of the 
uncertainty of the cost of raw col- 
ton. 

Twisted varns in coarse carded 
numbers, 8s to 20s have contributed 
(he bulk of the business. Some fair 
sized orders have been placed on 
single warp yarns for weavime. The 
business on carded hosiery yarns is 
not very large, but at present the 
inguiries in the market are such 
as to indicate that a good deal of 
business soon will be placed on these 
yarns, 

The combed range’ twisted 
varns, 40s to 60s, has enjeved a bet- 
ter market and prices are inclined 
to stiffen somewhat, but the avail- 
able production has not yet. been 
engaged, so that the mills are nol 
confident that they can get better 
prices yet, 

The earpet people have been look- 
ing into the matter of yarns recent- 
ly. and have bought some fairly good 
sized contracts. 

Webbing varns still maintain their 
strong position, and are well sold 
ahead for the next three to four 
months. 

The price situation is very unse!- 
tled. Mills that are sold up are 
asking prices in exeess of the cur- 
rent market values, in order to post- 
pone the placing of business; con- 
sequently quotations are wide apar'’. 
As an instante on 26-2 quotations 
are made all the way from 64c to 
70c, and on 40-2 fram 78e to 85e, and 
the only orders placed are the most 
urgent ones, particularly for Govy- 
ernment work. 

Southern Single Skelins. 


26s 67 
—~§4 6s —69 
l4s...... 64% 10s 82 
lés......64 $5 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 

246. ..... —65 

10s — ths ~T7 
12s 64 78 
l4s 64% —1.05 
lés 65 .15 
20s 65) 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 

12s f2 -§3 66 
§2 63% 68 -§9 
208... 64 6614 

Southern Two-Ply Chaln Warps 

10s 62 
12s 63 30s 67 
208........ 

Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 

24s extra 68 —69 

63 —H3% —T9% 


63 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG 


©, 


BROKERS 
Dealers in- Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, 8S. 
American Spinning Co., 8. 


160 


Anderson Millis. S. C.. com. 


Anderson C. Mills, 8S. C., 1 


fd. 90 


Aragon Millis, 110 
Arcadia Mille, S. 130 
Arkwrieht Mills, 8. C....... 166 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... 34 
Avondale Mills, Alabama 195 
Mfe. C.. 175 
Belton Cotton Mills, S&S. C.... 140 
Brandon Mills, ©C.......... 121 


Cathoun Mills, S. C., com.... 102 
Calhoun Mills, S. pfd..... 100 


(‘hesnee Mills. S. ¢ 


Chiquola Mills, S. ©., com... 185 


Chiguoia Mills, C., pfd..... 85 
Clinton Cotton Mills, S. C..... 120 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 120 
Columbus Mfg. Co.. Ga....... 108 
>. Converse Co., 8S. C.... 
Dalias Mie. Co., 116 
Darlington Mfe. Co., 8. C.. 
Dunean Mills, S. com. 64 
Drayton Millis, S.°C........... 30 
Dunean Mills, 8S. com.... 54 
Dunean Mills, 8. C., pfd..... ~- 
Kagle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 106 
Masiey Cotton Mills, S. C..... 250 
mmnoree Mille, C........... 70 


Mterprise Mfg. Co., Ga... 


luxposition Cotton Mills, Ga... 175 


Ganney Co... C....... $1 
Gainesville Mills, Ga... com 
Gienwoaod Mills, S. C.......4. 15 
Gienn-Lowry Mig. Co., 8S. C. 
Gilenn-Lowry Mfe. Co., pfd... 50 
(yraniteville Mfe. Co., 8S. C... 
(Greenwood Cotton Mills. 8. ¢ 160 
Grendel Mills, S. C........... 10 
Mius, C......... 27 
Hartsville Cot. Mills, S. CC... 210 
Henrietta Mills, N. C......, 185 
Inmian Millis, C., pfd.. 100 
Jackson Mille 150 
King, Jno. P. Mfe. Co., Ga.. — 
Lancaster Cotton Millis. S. 150 
Lancaster ©. Millis, S&S. C., pfd 
Laurens Cotton Milis, 8S. C... 125 
Limestone Cotton Millis, S. Cc. 145 
Loray Mills, N. C., lst pfd... -—~ 
Marion Co., N. C....... 125 
Mariboro Mills, S. C........... 135 
Motiohon Co... C..... 130 
Monarch Mills, 8S. (........... 92 
Newberry Cotton Millis, S. 175 
Ninety-Six Milis, S. ©....... 
Norris Cotton Mills, 8S. C..... 120 
Oconee Mills, S. ©., com.... 94 
Oconee Mills. 8S. C., pfd..... 98 
Orr Cotton Bill, S. C......... 114 
Pacolet Co., 8S. C 25 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., S. C., pid... .100 
9 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8S. C 
rPanoia Mitis, C........ 
Pelzer Mfe. Co., S&S. C 


125 


Piekens Cotton Mills. S. 130 


Piedmont Mfe. Co... C.. 


Poe, F. W. Mfze. 


Poinsett Mills. SS: C....... 
Riverside Mills. S&S. C.. com 


tiverside Mitis, S. C., com... 110 


Baxon Mille. 0. 
Sibley Mfe. Co.. Ga 
Spartan Millis, S. C....... 
‘Toxaway Mills, com..... 


Toxaway Mills, S. C., rf... 


Tucapau Mills, C....... 
Union-Buffalo Millis, 
Union-Buffaio Mills, &. 
Victor-Monaghan Mitts, 8S. 
Victor Menaghan Comp: 
Vietor Monaghan Comp: 
Ware Shoals Mfe. Co.. 8S. 
Warren Mfe. Co., 8. C 


10 
105 
28 
93 
any, 
7 
fin 95 
125 
60 


Warren Co., 8S. C., pfd.. 85 
] 


Watts Mills, S. C.., com...... 0 
Watts Mills, S. ©., pfd....... 30 
Whitney Mfe Co., C....... 126 
Williamston Mills, 8 C....... 120 
Woodruff Cot. Mills, SBS. C.... 125 


Woodside Mills. C.. com 9S 


Woodside <. Mills. S. C.. 


Woodside C. Mills, C.. e'td 90 


W. S. Gray Cotton Mills, S. 


and int 


OUR SPINNING Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L. 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
QUICITRON BARK EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT 


Direct and Sulphur Colors Cotton Softeners 
Chloride of Lime Soda Ash 


A. E. RATNER & COMPANY, Inc. 


59 Pearl Street NEW YORK 


THE 


*“NO-WASTE” 
ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an-~-equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY RED OIL, 
SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUE 
Works and Office Atlantic, Mass. 


93 
102 
7 
“4 
96 
76 
97 
126 
sae? 
4 
‘4 
«* 
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Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca 
Biue, Bone, Grease, Magnesium. 
SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 
These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best ‘materials used in thelr manufacture. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENT: CAMERON MacRAE, Concord, N. C, 


RK. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, S, C., GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga 


SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 


Sizing, Taliow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready-made 
lours, Dextrines, China Clay, Soluble 


Gums, Gives, Gum Arabol, 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY emi | 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


G. A. Shuford of Cherryville, N. © 
has accepted the position of assist- 
ant carder at Athena Knitting Mills, 
Leaksville, N 


E. S. Player Takes Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Account. 


E. &. Player of Greenville, 5. C., 
has taken the agency for the Puro 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain Com- 
pany and will have fhe States of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Garolina, Georgia, Florida, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, He will have his office in 
the Masonic Temple Building at 
Greenville, 5. ©. 

The Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Company has long been 
known as the manufacturers of the 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
which are noted for their efficiency 
and durability. They have recently 
added a cooling tank to their line 
and these are being installed in a 
large number of mills in connection 
with the Puro Fountains. G. A. 
Cooper, sales manager, was in the 
South last week for a short business 
trip. 


German Owned Woolen Mills Are 
Taken Over. 


- 


Washington, D. C—Six great Ger- 
man-owned New Jersey woolen 
mills, with a total valuation of more 
than 870,000,000, have been taken 
over by the alien property custo- 
dian. The earnings of the proper- 
ties during the war will go into the 
federal treasury for the purchase of 
liberty bonds. The mills taken over 
were announced tonight by A. 


Mitchell Palmer, the alien property 
custodian, as follows: 


The Passaic Worsted Spimning 
Mills, the Botany Worsted Mills, the 
New Jersey Worsted Spinning Com- 
pany, the Fortsmann & Huffman 
Company and the Gera Mills, all of 

vassaic, N. and the Garfield 
Worsted Mills of Garfield, N. J. 


New ee: Dye Found in India. 


At the iaceiinee of the Government 
of India, a department.of experi- 
mental research has been set up in 
the department of applied chemis- 
try in connection with the Govern- 
ment acetone factory now under 
construetion. This work has been 
carried out under the general su- 
pervision of the professor of ap- 
plied chemistry, who has been ap- 
pointed consulting adviser to the 
Government acetone factory, and 
under the immediate direction of 
Major E. Moore Mumford, superin- 
tendent of the Government acetone 
factory. Interesting werk has been 
carried out in the production of in- 
digenous dyes by Mr. Pillay, dyeime 
expert to the Mysore Government, 
working under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Sudborough. In the case 
particularly of sappan wood (caes- 
alpinia. sappan) it has been found 
possible to prepare the dyestuff in 
a commercial form soluble in water, 
similar to an aniline color. Dyeing 
experiments have been made with 
this dyestuff on cotton silk, and a 
large number of inquiries have been 
received for this dye, and proposals 
dee under consideration for its man- 
ufacture on a large scale by an out- 
side agency.—-Textile Recorder of 
Manchester, England. 


Broken or Worn Card Room Spindles Repaired 
and Made Like New 


Spindies re-topped or re-versed—New part welded on Electrically. All bear- 
ings made ful! size. Spindies Guaranteed not to break at wied, 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres and Sect’y 


Poor Tempering Does It are! 


/ers and cut threads. 


S RING TRAVELERS ARE Amu, M Bowe 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Southern Representative, Box 126, Greenville. §. €. 


S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect and City Planner 
506 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN - 
—Laying out New Mill Villages 
—Improving Old Mill Villages 
—Beautifying Mill Grounds and Mill Villages 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. 
and will not decompose or turn rancid. 


WM. C. 


A superior product to natural tallow. 
Will not impart a “‘sour’’ 


It will flow at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 


or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. 


ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, @te., to seil the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Wanted. 

A No. 1 Ohief Engineer and 
Master Mechanic. For plant de- 
veloping 1,000 horse power. Man 
must be sober, energetic and in- 
telligent enough to run the job. 
Nothing but first class man need 


apply. Job pays $27.00 per week 
and house to live in. W. Y. Har- 
rison, Supt, Covington Mills, 


Covington, Ga. 


Wanted. 

Overseer for Winding Room at 
night, 70 wnhiversal winders, 17 
reels, single and ply yarns, tubes 
and cones. Will pay good wages 
for the right man. Good, healthy 
location. Best town in Georgia 
to live in. -Man-must be strictly 
sober and wide awake. None but 


hustlers need apply. Address 
“Winder,” eare Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. 

WANTED—A FEW DRAPER 


WEAVERS, $12.00 TO $15.00 PER 
WEEK. ALL DAY WORK. WILL 
PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION. 
CLIFF BARNES, OVERSEER OF 
WEAVING, COLUMBUS MFG, 
CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


Boiler for Sale. - 
For sale—One new 78x20 return 
tubular boiler complete. Boiley 
has never been installed and 
prompt shipment can be made di- 
rect from factory. For details 
address Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga. 


Wanted. 
Wanted: One section man for 
Spinning room on 35 frames. 
Married man with spinning 


room help preferred. $415.00 per 
week to right man. Address 
“Spinning.” care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


For Sale. 

Two Saeo-Pettee 3x6 Jack 
Frames, 192 spindles each. Good 
operating condition. Phenix 
Mills Go., Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Want Card Grinder. 
Card grinder wanted at once. 
Have 18 cards and will pay good 


Salary to good man. Toccoa Cot- 
ton Mills, Toceoa, Ga. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Bobbins Wanted. 

5,000 to 10,000 warp bobbins to 
fit D-2 spindles; 1,000 11x5% slub- 
bers; 2,000 8x4 speeder bobbins. 
Send samples and prices to W. H. 
Goff, Superintendent Villa Rica 
Cotton Oil Co., Villa Rica, Ga. 


Spinning Overseer Wanted. 

A first-class spinner for 10,700 
spindle mill. Give references and 
price expected in first letter. Uf 
you are either cigarette or dope 
fiend save your stamps. Address 
First Class Spinner, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Notice. 

Wanted A No. 1 first class sec- 
ond hand for spinning room al 
$3.00 per day. Must be a good 
manager of help, and who can 
bring l6om help with him. None 
but a first-class man need apply; 
also 1 good grinder on Lowell 
eards. Man with family of spin- 
ners and spoolers preferred. 
Job pays $14.40 per week. 

Can also use several good fam- 
ilies of spinners, spoolers and 
doffers at the best of wages. 
Good healthy location, good run- 
~ing work and good treatment. 
Car mill is on government goods 


and only runs day time. 
Write at once to E. N. Tart, 
overseer carding and spinning, 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


— 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 


business. Over thirty years ac- 
Live practice. Experienced, per- 
Lsonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Mayo Mills. 
Mayodan, N. C. 
Superintendent 
W. F. Dellinger...Carder & Spinner 


T. W. Lehman....Master Mechanic 


S. M. Peterson. .Supt. Knitting Dept. 
Covington Mills. 
Covington, Ga. 

W. Y. Harrison...... Superintendent 

R. A. Christopher..Master Mechanic 
Hartwell Mills, 

Hartwell, Ga. 

W. A. Brooks........ Superintendent 

Spinner 

Master Mechanic 


Thatcher Co., Ine. 


Chatiencoge, Tenn. 
R. Paul Clark....... Superintendent 
Ben P. Greene.............. Spinner 
Van Lewallen..... Master Mechanic 


Griffin Manufacturing Company. 


Griffin, Ga. 
Carder 
J, W. Permandez............ Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
R. H. Dressing Room 


Mills. 


York, s. 
Wm. McCloud ...... Superintendent 
Wm. Crayton..... Master Mechanic 


25 
Warewell Bedspread Mill. 


Leaksville, N. C. 


B. A. Forster........ Superintendent 
Finisher 
J. L. Kapps........ Master Mechanic 
Martinsville Cotton Mills. 
Martinsville, Va. 
M. A. Godfrey........:. Cloth Room 
W: Master Mechanic 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company. 
Mills Nos. 3 and 4. 
Hanes, N. C. 
John A. McFalis..... Superintendent 
. 3 Carder 
W. G, Freeman........! 4 Carder 


Ww. Hearn. .Genl. Spine 
FE. D. Warren...Shipping and Yard 
R. 8S. Brown....... Master Mechanic 


Shawmut Mill, 


Shawmut, Ala. 


Oliver G. Murphy....Superintendent 
Carder 
W. L. Underwood........... Weaver 
J. R. Edwards...... Master Mechanic 


George W. . Asst. Supt. 


Jos. J, Smith, sales agent for Wm. 
Firth of Boston, Mass., is on a short 
visit to-Southern mills. He reports 
quite a good business on their Dust- 
less Card Stripping System and that 
the demand for the floor sweepers 
continues greater than the supply. 


60 Years in Business 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 
MICO GREASE SIZE 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


Disinfectants, Apron Oil, Greases, etc. 


NON-FLUID OIL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills Manufacturing Company. 


Greenville, S. 


W. E. Hammond... .Superintendent 
W.H. McKay...... Master Mechanic 

Puritan Mills Co., 

Fay etteville, N. 
Carder 
John Waddleton............ Weaver 
Charlie MeGuire........ Cloth Room 
Wreen....... Master Mechanic 


Walter Maness Beamer 


Soft Clean Gray Iron Castings 
Cast Iron Mill Spittoons 
Motor Pulley Castings 


COCKER MACHINE & 


FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES 


Cast Tooth Gears for Kitson Pickers 
Safety Guards for Kitson Pickers 


Loggerhead Castings for Pickers 
Doff Box Wheels and Stands 


Machinery Department, Gastonia, N. C. 


FOUNDRY COM PANY 


Mason 
Brushes 
Last Longer 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


7 
| Want Department 
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Employment Bureau 


The fee for joining our employ- 
ment bureau for three months is 
82.00 which will also cover the cost 
of carrying a small advertisement 
for one month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the 
date of his joining the employmen! 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months mem- 
bership we send the applicant no- 
tices of all vacancies in the position 
which he desires. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins cur employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employmert 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


WANT posifion as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Would not accept 
job at less than $150.00 per month. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence in both carding and spinning 
and also as superintendent. High 
class references. Address No. 2113. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long practical 
experience and am now employed 
but for good reasons would like 
to change. Gan furnish best of 
references. Address No. 2144. 

WANT position as overseer of 

weaving or as salesman for com- 

pound or sizing. Am now eniploy- 
ed and giving satisfaction, but 


would prefer to chauge. Address 
No. 2115. 
WANT position as superintendent 


Am now employed and giving en- 
tire satisfaction but desire to 
change. Have special experience 
in earding. Address No. 2116. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving on either plain or color- 
ed goods. Have had practical ex- 
perience and can furnish best of 
references. Address No. 2117. 

WANT positon as 
of yarn or plain weaving mill 
where qual‘ty, quantity and a mill 
kept in first elass condition will 
be appreciated, Am especially ex- 
perienced on combed yarns from 
i4°s to 120°. Have 19 years’ expe- 
rience in mills; 7 years as over- 
seer and two years as superintenc - 
ent. Have diploma from I. C. 8. c! 
Scranton, Pa. Am at present em- 


ployed as superintendent. Address 
No. 2418. 
WANT as superintendent 


or overseer of carding or spin- 
ning in large mill. Have long 
practical experience in both po- 
sitions and at present employed 
as superintendent. Age 36, sober, 
steady, industrious and in. good 
health. Address No. 2119. 


of either yarn or weaving mill. Am 
a practical carder, spinner and 
weaver. Experienced on all kinds 
of yarn, combed and peeler, local 
and staple cotton; also in rework- 


ing waste. Ten years as overseer 
of carding and three years as su- 
perintendent. Best of references. 
Address No, 2120. 


WANT ' position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. Have had long 
practical experience and am espe- 
cially strong in the carding de- 
partment. High class references. 
Address No. 2121. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held present position for 
several years and given entire sat- 
isfaction, but for good reasons 
prefer to change. High class ref- 
erences. Address No. 2122. 


WANT as 
Hive filled last position of super- 
intendent for 8 years and can give 
manager of that mill as reference. 
Address No, 2123. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning abnot less than $3.50 per 
day. Would accept position as 
second hand at that price. Have 
good experience and can furnish 
high class references; Address 
No, 2124. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner or superintendent of 
small mill. Age 33. Am at pres- 
ent overseer of spinning. Am 
giving satisfaction but would pre- 
fer to Address No. 2125. 

Ww ANT as overseer of 
weaving. Have had special expe- 
rience in Kastern mills on fancy 
fabrics and am a first class de- 
sizner. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 2126. 


PRACTICAL ecotton mij] man con- 
versant with the determination of 
production costs as well as manu- 
facturing details, would like posi- 
tion of responsibility as Execu- 
tive’s Assistant. Personal inter- 
view desired. Address No. 2427 


WANT position as superintendent 
or manager. Am a young man 29 
vears of age. Textile school grad- 
uate, 10 years’ experience in all 


departments of mill and office. 
High class references. Address 
No. 2128. 


— 


WANT sioabidioas as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence in card room and can fur- 
nish high class references. Ad- 
dress No. 2129. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large card room. 
Am now employed and giving sat- 
isfaction but prefer to change, 


Good references. Address No, 
2130. 
WANT ‘sta ion as superintendent 


or overseer of weaving. Have 
held both positions and given en- 
tire satisfaction. Can give former 


employers as reference, Address 
No. 2134. 
WANT as superintendent 


of yarn mill or p ain weaving mill, 
Can furnish A-1 references from 
past and present employers. Have 
held present position as spinner 
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and superintendent for six years. 
No cause for changing except de- 
sire larger salary. Address No. 
24132. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held position as superin- 
tendent in one of the largest mills 
in South Carolina and have had 
splendid experience. References 
if desired. Address No. 2133. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical experi- 
ence with special experience on 
fine yarns. Can furnish high class 
referenees. Address No. 2134. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Am familiar with the manufac- 
ture of g@ginghams and other kinds 
of cloth and yarns, including hos- 
iery yarns. Have always made 
good and can furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2435. 


WANT as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have had 
long experience, in both positions 
with special experience on weav- 
ing, slashing and finishing. Good 
references. Address No..2136. 


WANT as 
or traveling salesman. Have had 
long experience as superintendent 
and also considerable experience 
on the road. Can furnish high 
class references. Address No. 
2137. 

WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had 5 years experience 
as overseer and practical exper- 
ience as loom fixer on Draper and 
plain looms. Age 35, married. 
Best of references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2138. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or carding and spinning. Have 
26 years experience in earding 
and spinning and five years as 
overseer. Experienced on combed 
yarns. Can furnish high class ref- 
erences. Address No. 2139. 


WANT as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 
ent of small mill on coarse goods, 
but have had experience in large 
mills and have ability to operate 
large plants successfully. Address 
No, 2140. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning or superintend- 
ent of small mill. Have had long 
practical experience im all posi- 
tions and ean furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2143. 


W AN’ r ae everseer of card- 
ing. Now employed, but wish to 
change to larger job. Can give 
good references from former em- 
ployers. Have had experience on 
both white and colored work and 
long experience on grinding and 
seiting. Age 34, married and have 
family. Address No. 2144. 


WwW ANT. position. as niperintendent. 
Have had long practical exper- 
ience, with special experience on 
fine combed yarns. Can furnish 
high class references. Address 
No. 2444. 


Thursday, April 4, 1918. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have been on present 
job two years and have given sat- 


isfaction. Experienced on fancies 
and huck towels. Address No, 
2145. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
or engineer. Have had 25 years’ 
experience. Have one doffer, one 
spooler or warper hand. Can give 
good references. Address No. 2146. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am an Eastern man with special 
experience on fine combed work. 
Am a good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 2447. 


Ww ANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience in both positions 
and can furnish high class refer- 
ences from former employers. 
Address 2150. 


WANT as master mechan- 
ic; 43 years’ experience in and 
around cotton mill, steam and 
electric power plants. Ten years 
as chief engineer and master me.- 
chanic. Fine references. . Ad- 
dress No. 2153. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Long 
experience and high class refer- 
ences. Now employed but prefer 
to Sane, Address 2154. 


WANT 4 as mechanic, 
chief engineer or head electrician 
of large Southern textile, power 
or manufacturing industry. EFight- 
een years practical experience, 
also technical training. Employed 
now as master mechanic and chief 
engineer of large mill. Age 41, 
moral habits, have family, A-1 
references. Address No. 2155. 

WANTED by mill superintendent, 
position in either yarn or weay- 
ing mill. Age 40. Splendid execu- 
tive, life-time experience in the 
mill business, ten years as superin- 
tendent. Literary and _ textile 
graduate. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 2156. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $3.50 per day. 
Am now employed and can fur- 
nish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 2157. 


WANT atid as overseer of spin- 
ning, now employed in successful 
mill and .giving satisfaction but 
desire larger room. Experienced 
er both hosiery and hard yarns. 
Address No. 2158, 

WANT as superintendent. 
Have filled such position success- 
fully with large mills in South 
Carolina and ean furnish good 
reference. Address No. 2160, 

WANTED on as ‘guperiatend- 
ent, either on white or colored 
goods. Have wide experience on 
all classes of cotton goods. Mar- 
ried man, 47 years of age, strictly 
femperate and of good habits. Best 
of referenees furnished. Now em- 
ployed, but can make change on 
shert notice. Address No. 2161. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALL BEARINGS— 
Ss. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co, 
eEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
BELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenville Spol & Meg. Co. 
BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works 
CALLING SYSTEMS— 
National Scale Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
6. S. Roy & Sons 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link.Belt Company 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
General Electric Company 
COTTON MERCHANTS— 
J. K. Livingston & Co. 
COUNTING MACHINES— 
National Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
DoBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
OOUBLERS— 
Universal! Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
ORAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


ORAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 


IRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

OUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Witllam Firth. 

OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Am. Aniline Products Co. 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks, David & Broadfoot 

A. Kliipsteln & Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

H A. Metz 

National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

A. E. Ratner Co., Inc. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn & Sons. 


OVEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Electric Supply & Equipment Co. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


ELEVATING TRUCKS— 
National Scale Co. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


EX TRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 
FENCING— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 
FINISHERS—COT TON— 

A. Klipstein & Company 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 

American Supply Co. 

Bi-Latera!l Fire Hose Co. 
FLOWERS— 

J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindie & Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 

Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Generali Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRATES— 

McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Brown-St. Onge Co. 


HEDDLES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HOSE— 


Bi-Latera!l Fire Hose Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Stuart W. Cramer 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
HYDRO EX TRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stafford Company 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Ceo. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. and N. J, Lubricant Cea. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineerin«e Co. 
METERS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
MILL 
American Supply Co. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Generali Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
OILs— 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINT— 
Peaslee-Gautbert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
POWER 4NSMISSION CHAINS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Moree Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Ce. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Fibre Speciaity Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

National Scale Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 

Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company 

Morse Chain Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
John P. Marston 
A. Klilpstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical! Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 
Jaques Wolf 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. oe 
SOAPS— 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klilpstein & Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
SPINDLES— 
»-Draper Corporation. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
STEEL SHELVING— 
National Scale Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIEC— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 


TOILETS— 
Jos. A. Vogel Co. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH 
Top Roll Varnish Co. 


TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
International Motor Co. 


TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 
National Scale Co. 


TURBINES— 


General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


TWISTERS— 


Collins Bros. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


WARPERS— 


Cocker Machine and Found Company 
Draper Corporation 2 
T. Entwistle Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 


WELDING OUTFITS— 


Bird-Wlicox Co., Inc. 
General Electric Company 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston. 

A. Kliipstein & Ce. 

H .A. Metz 

Seyde! Mfg. Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs & Chemica! Ce 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


WwIiLLows— 


Sace-Lowel! Shops 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


WINDERS— 


Saco-Lewe!l! Sheps 
Universal! Winding Cempany 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 


A practical book on cafding and spinning. 


A new loom book of 90 pages with 50 illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson. 


Price $1.25. 


“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates. 


A very valuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. 


Price $1.00, 


“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins. 


An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations. 


Price $2.00. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” 


Formerly sold for $5.00. 


Price $3.00 


A book of 10,000 practical recipes, including recipes of varnishes, sizings, 


finishing materials, etc. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 


Does Not Scale. 


Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Will not turn sour. 


> 
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‘“TDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, 


Southern Office 
1116 and 1118 Independence Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


mill supplies required. 


Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No special 


They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 


T A P E demonstrated that they have no superior. 
D RIVES Berber Manatac Lowell, Mass. 


turing Co., 
NNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


The Mark of Huntington & 
Sterling Value Guerry 
in Electrical GREENVILLE 


W ork. South Caroline 


FIREPROOF 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbestos 
panelled 
Stock Dryers. 
Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, 
Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TOR” DRYERS 


ROOF 


operalon. "Dryers forall kitids Of Material: 
The Philadelphia: Machinery. 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINE TY | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PORATE! “Mayer. CHARLO 
4, 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 


Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Florence, Mass. 


BBED RING! 
THE WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


snow LEESONA mark 


We make winding machines for single and ply 
yarns, cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weav- 
ing and knitting. Ask for circular of the NEW 
WIND DOUBLER. 


Southern Office Chariotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. O. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


Less Waste---Cleaner Yarns 


For Sizing 
Finishing 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY-—-DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 
Southern Agent, MAX EINSTEIN, P. O. Box 927, Charlotte, N.C. 


Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids bee 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing that 
they will pay for themselves in a short time in the 
saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 
today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 
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